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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by states; second, by Towns. 


CALIFORNIA, San Rafael! 

y ISS & L. #ORISON BOARDING 
/ and Day School for Girls. &600 per year. Cireu 
lars on application Fall term Commences Sept. 5. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARLE® G BARTLETT, Prip-ipal 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. ; — 
‘i GRISWOLD SCHOOL REOPENS 
Oct. 3d. A delbghtful, beaithful home for young 
girls of all ages. Studies include ail branches. 
ONNE TICUi, Middletown. 
JILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
/ Freparatory School for Boys #500 per vear, 
For Circular address KR. H. Wivson, A.M. 


CoNnNECtICUT, New Haven. 
H ° PKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(founded in 1660). One of the oldest Classical 
Schools in U. S. ¥repares for colleges and Scientific 


School. Has prepared more boys for Yale than any 
other school. For catalogue addre EO. L. FOX, Rector. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wall St. 

] I-S BaRTLETT S (formerly Mi 
f Nott’s) Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
n application 





will reopen Sept. 21. Circalars sent « 


~ Connecticur, Pomfret. 

THE MISES VINTON’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls willreopen Thursday » Se] t.290. Number timit 

ed to ten pupils. For es ular, address the Misses VINTON 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Wa hington, i212 and 12:4 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
WE NORWOOD INSTITUTE, — A 
4 Select Boarding and Day Schoo! for young ladies 
and little girls. . 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 


TL. Nots, Chicago. 7, : 
(7 VION COLLEGE OF LAll FAL] 
term begins Sept. 21. For circulars address H 
BooTtn. 


In.inots, Lake Forest. 

| dam FOREST ACADFM 
~ boys toenter any american Yollege 
English and Business Course for boys wh« 


to attend college. Next te pos opens Sept l4 Ad 
President W. C. ROBERTs or Principal G. &. CUTTING 





MAINE, Augusta 
“2. CATHARINE 'S HALL. D an 
» Sehool for Girls. The Rt. Kev. H. A. Neeley, D.D 
President; the Rev. W.D Martin, AM, Principal. 20t 
year opens Sept. 14. Terms, 5 and $250. Strong cores 
of teachers. Special advantages in Art ‘and Music. Send 
for circular. 





TARYLAND, Baltimy wre, 12 2 West Franklin St. 

DCE WORTH BOARD!NG AND DAY 

« School for Girls —Mrs. H. P LEFERVRE. Principal 

This School will reopen on THURSDAY. the 22d of SEI 
TEMBER. 

The course of instruction embraces all the studies ir 

cluded in a thorough English Education, and the French 

and German languages wre practically taught. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


U TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.—Lat 
School 


Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 
vai dress HENRY D. HARLAN. Sec'y 
MARYLAND, Cambridge. 

( YUAMBRIDGE FEMALE SEMINARY. 
A healthy, refined home. Every branch of useful 
study conscientiously taught. Languages, Music, art 
Regular cuurse $200 per y« 4 For catalogue address 
J. F. Bat GHER, A M, Principal 


~ MARYLAND, ‘atonsviltle. 
SH, FRENCH, 





ay TIMOTHY SENGLI 
» and German school for voung lads reopens Sey 
tember 21, 1887 Address Misses M. C. & 8S. R. CaRTER. 


. ARYLAND, Ellicott City 
VJALPIN'S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
{ Sixth Session opens 15th September. For Cata 
logues, address (« HAPMAN MAUPIN, M.A., Princ pal 


MASSACHUSETT: , Andover. 
BBOT ACADEM} YOUNG LA 
‘ dies. The 59th 77 ~ hey ns on ya. ay, Sept. Stl 
For circulars apply to F. Draper For admission t 
Miss PHILENA Mt KeF¥N, Prin., Andover, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 

| ISS L. A HILUS SELECT HOM 
4 school. Fifteenth vear. Superior advantages t r 
those who wish to make up lost time Pupils also pre 
sared for colleges. Location delightful; grounds beauti 
ul, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out 
door exercises, including horseback riding. 

Send for circular. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23L W. Chester Park 
‘ie VCH HOME” FOR YOUN ASSACHUSE 
‘ 
lady students Lith ye ar. Frenen spoken exclu Vee 
sively and taug1t thoroughly Admits «ix Wenty frst ve « 
For circulars address Mak. THOMAS iss 
MASSACHU2ETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square Massach r . ’ 
( “AVAETT INS TiLUTE FOR YOUNG / d / ‘ { i 
7 Ladies, Boston. Mass Family and Day School The “ tory boarding s s 
Thirty fourth \ ear begins Wed , Sept. 28, ISS For ca gir prter ‘ Ss 
talogue and ctreular apply to Rev. Gro, GANNETT, A.M For al thie 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston ee ees Massa errs, S W . ‘ 
NS SOU Ta VO # TECHNOLOG Y. a } A "« 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Flectrical ( ne 
} ’ ; : haratory S , : 
Kngineering, Chemistry, Architecture, et JAMES } Tv . 
MUNROE, dec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, tres : “wh : 
Ma . 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boyisto n Street \ t 
‘ yr , y y , , ‘ . 
HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL | h Year Pees 
Preparation for the Wass tanaioute of Te hnol paratory ANS ‘ 4 
is a specialty Reference is made to the institute Fac + r : + ’ 
ty he location is the most attractive in Boston. Howa . tary 
Massa HUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St Massa \ \ 
A / SS HELUISE BE. HERSEY WLI Z ’ \ 
open a new schoo! for giris in October spectal as ‘ . 
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at tention given to tbe English language and literatud® Sept 2 NS A fa 5 
\ 
’ 
Mass ACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 1 Huntington Ave 
d ‘Eng ts 1 “Home Sch ol for six gris willopen Sey ( ) 
tember 21, 1s: ‘rice, $1,0*4) per vVear. No extras 
Highest references given al i required 
\ aN 4 
MASSA‘ HUsSETTs, Boston, Franklin Squar . 
d of Musi THI nd SEST FQUI \r ‘ > ‘ 8 ’ 
in the WORLD 100 2.186 Students las mick « 
year ets 
Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrur al Must 
Piano at rgan Funing Arts, ra , “A” t — 
French,German, and [talian Languages, Engi. *’S < AN : 5 
ayn istics, et« fe, \ , 
Tuition &5 to #2 board and ro« with Stea. ° a 3 g 2 
and Electric Licht, € = r week fr — vs 
t ! n be ns Sept. 8 SS oa > eee 
For Iliustsated Calendar, with ful’ informati a ‘ “sat 
ress E 1 YEE ¢ ' 
‘ . 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, I Place * oa A , 
sa meer can ee recy A? Z : ; > . 
WEPARA TION y Lived with, & -_ 
tute Fechnolog nat } t+} a ' > 4 ‘ ) 
tute of hnology and ollege w ary ‘ 4 6 
out Greek. Private School 1 Har < MM x 
> r : 4 ~ 7 
MASSACHUSED s, Bradford 
: 1k / E 7 A A » af 4 ] FY XR y } ‘ Nt A“AA 
rerers 
Home and day pupils s nd safe & er d 4% > 
year. Next term begins september 7, LSS For circu ‘ anes 
lars address I. N. ¢ LETON A.M tions Ser 4 
rves ad es, 8 
MASSACHUSET ES, Braintree . on & . 
FIT I rHAVE : ee - : 6GR A s rN 
fii ffi LA 1 id wi? 3 4 ~S VIN MANA ‘ 
P hevins Inesta ¢ wher 1&7 
¥ pour xi Wednesda September 14, 1 New Ham 
J BSewa South Bratntr Nass 1/ \S 
’ ine t s “ey 
HUSEI Ts, Brook Ypres. 8 7 Wr busca . . 
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ike OF a a b 1A \ 7. mace f 1s ‘ 
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li ETTs, Cambridge = New J&RSFY awre 
1TION HARWAR > [Ait . ] « \ 
private tui — ‘ at any a iret 4 
ted for entr Fresh rs ions s ma r 2 f 
t Trance + at R r 
t . EF 4 Hi AM Ma hen ar S ar is Ss 4 y 2 ait ar. a °s 
JOHN W. DALZELL. A seston aint htabory 0 Y j 
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advantage = New Y iarden City, Long Island 
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lar please HE ¢ TH RAL SCHOOL OF S, 


menslinen’ School for boys. Fits f r Harvard 






“4; Tee wh 4 Point tumbia, Yale, Trinity ete. Sixteen he accon 
— oma rer wre 7 a modations unsurpassed ; 17 miles from N.Y City 
.\ PREPARATORY) CHAS, STURTEVANT Moore, 4.B 
hool for boys. +t naration for , Harvard). Head Master 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change uf which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, exyvress order, or postal 
order, payable to * Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. yoo 
{No deviation. } | lines, 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line,— 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents ire 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
choice of page, #27. ae 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. [- 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or) _ a 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not spectfied, advertisements are|~ 
classified as far as poasible and arranged in or-|_ 
der of size, the largest at the top. |= 15 


Twenty per cent, advance fer cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 percent, Credits are made De« Ona yearly 
acccunt amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 


nor On pages num- 


‘ember 31, 


* «* Copies of THE N VATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F, G@illg & Co,, 449 Strand. 





School: 4 


Continued from first page. 
NEW York, New Brighton, Staten Island. 
S T. AUSTIN'S SCHUOL, (lncorporated.) 
A Church schoolof the highest class for boys. 
Nine resident masters, from Brown, Lon- 
Cambridge, Durham, Edinburgh, and Dub- 
*v. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, B dD. Rector. 


Te rms #500. 
don, Oxford, 
lin. Apply to Re 


NEW York City, Room 72, Bible House. 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NOR- 
mal School Reopens, 25th year, Sept. 14. Special 
advantages and low terms at East Orange Home and in 
New York. Time and expense according to ability of 
pupil. Summer session every year. EMILY M. Cok, 
Prin. and Ed. of Amer. Kindergarten Mag. 


NEw York C1: Y, 103 East 61st St. 
A ADAME GIOVANNINI’?S YOUNG 
Ladies’ Select Family school of Music, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Elocution, and Painting, combined 
with all the appointments of a refined home. Highest 
testimonials. ferms mode rate. Send for c ireular. 


pat NEW YORK CITy, 32 and 34 Fast 57th St 
| JISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP.: 
son’s School will reopen Monday, October 3. 

_— September 1 address all communications care 

re) 
J KENNEDY Top & Co., 
Bankers, 63 Wiiliam Street, 
New v Yo ork. 


_ NEW “YorK C ITY, "Nos. 6 sand 8 Fast 3d St. 


Ves SYLVANUS REED'S BOARD 
ing and Pay School for Young Ladies. 





s.—The same 

able s’aff of Professors and Teachers 1s retained, with 
im portant additions. 

24th year begins Oct. 4. 





NEW York Cry, 20 East 127th Street. 
dene: HARLEM COLLEGIATE SCHQGOL 
for Boys will open its fourth year Sept-mber 21, 
Number ore te 30 stu- 


Six boarding pupils admitted. 
JE ANRENAUD. 


dents, 
NEW York, Peekskil 
M JILITARY AC. IDE MY.—COL. CHAS. 


J. Wrigut, BS., Dr. JonN N. TILDEN, Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. : 
Ir ‘ERVIEW ACADEMY. 52d Vear. 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Ac * mies, and Business. Military Drill 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 








~ NEw York, Rochester 2 
ORT HILL st “HOOL (FOR BOYS) 
removed from Canandaigua to Rochester, N. Y. 
For circulars address 
REV JAMES HATTRICK LEE, ¢ ‘anandaigua, N. Ye 


Roslyn. Long Island. : 
BE YVANI SCHOOL —A MILITARY 

academy of the highest grade, with primary, inter- 
mediate, and academic de ‘partments. One of the tinest 
sc hool properties tn the US, in proximity to country- 
ceatef the late William Cullen Bryant. Fall term opens 
Sept. 15. 


NEW YORK, 


C ORTELYOU & HINDs. - Pri rincipals. 


~NEW Y ORK, Suspe nsion Bridge. 


] yz VEAUX CULLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding Se a for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., 


- President. 
~NEW “YORK, svracuse. ies 
A RS. CHARLOTTE MAY WILKIN. 
son’s Home School for Girls.—#1,000 per year. 
No extras Only ten pupils. Beautiful and healthful 
situation on the hills above Syracuse. School year be- 
gins sept. 14, 1887 Kefers to Hon. Ahram S. Hewitt, 
George Wm. Curtis, Kev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginsou, Hen. Andrew D White, Louisa 
May Alcott, James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V. N. 
Lothrop 
Seg York, “Uties 
Vk Fag Oe Be s SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
caine, The next school year begins Wednesday, 
21st, 1887. Appite: ations should be made early. 
NorTH C ‘AROLINA, Asheville 
SHEVILLE MIL: TARY ACADEMY, 
Fg S. © VENABLE‘ Principal.W. PINCKNEY MASON, Asso. 
Principal ard Comdt. For information and catalogue 
adaress P rine ipal or Asso Prine ipal 
ONTO, Cineninati, Walnut Hills. 
APs NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
English and French family and day school Sept. 
‘i 1887. Pupiis may take special work or the full course 
of ‘study fitting for co lege e xaminations. 








/ 


a 


Sept. ‘ 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
IR VN MAWRCOLIEGE.—A COLLEGE 
for Womer, ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
rraduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, History, Policical Science, Physics, Chemistry, Bi- 
ology, ine luding Koti uny, and lectvres on p hilosophy. 
Gyninasium, with Dr, Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $400) in Greek, English, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology 
For Program, address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
WENNSVYLVAN/IA MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—2oth year opens Wed., Sept. 14. A military 
college with four graduate courses; CL1VIL ENGINEER- 
IVG, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE. and ARTS. Degrees 
conferred in each, respectively, C.E., Ph.B., B.Ar., and 
A.B. Preparatery Courses. Instruction in all Depart- 
ments by able Professors. Thorough work in Laborato- 
ries, Drafting-Room, and Field. Military System second 
only to that of West Point. CoL. THEODORE Hyatt, Pres, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce St. 


] A TSS GORKDON'S ENGLISH AND 
P French Boarding and Day School for Young La. 
dies. Superior musical advantag Pupils prepared far 
College. Miss = F. Gi anon, Principal 

Mrs. W. B. Hype, Associate Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, : 
GONT7Z SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
removed in 1883 from Chestnut 7. Philadelphia. to 
Ogontz, the svacious country seat of Jay Cooke, wili be 
gin its thirty eighth year Wednesday, Sept. 28th. For 
circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Coun 


ty, Pa. 

Principals. 
MIss FRANCES E_ BENNETT, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


Emeritus Principals, 
Miss M. L. BONNEY, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. : 

}| RS. COMEGYs AND MISS BELL'S 
a Engiish, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28. 

Students preparea for Coliege. 

Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 

Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past year. 


PENNSY L v Phitade Iphia, Germantown. 
AND 


Vy gee N LANE SCHOOL 
Ww lls vy Preparatory 


(formerly Mme. Cle- 
ment’s) Poarding and Day School for young ladies. 3ist 
year opens — 21. Academical and College Preparato- 
ry Courses. For circulars address Miss ADA M. SMITH, 
Mrs. T. B. RICHARDs, Principals. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
M LSS ANABLES BOARDING AND 
_ Day School for or Young L Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE —Opens gth 
wn month, 13th. Thirty minutes from Broad St. Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes ; Clas- 
sical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual Jraining 
and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 

For Catalogue and full particulrrs «ddress 
Epw ARD H. MaGILL, LL.D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
i ICKINSUON SEMINARY, — A LIVE 
school for both sexes. Abreast of the age in every 
Best facilities for thorough instruction in lan- 
guages, literature, science, mathematics, music, and art. 
Degrees conferred Elective courses provided Large 
grounds. Commodious buildings. Heated with steam. 
All modern appliances f r heaith and comfort. $183 per 
year for board, washing, heat, light, and furnished room. 
discounts to ministe rs, teachers, and to two from same 
family. Fall term begins August 30. Catalogue free. 
Address J. Gr AY, D.D., Pre sident. 


Pres’t. 








respect. 





RHODE Ista AND, Providence. 
ia PLE Ss SCHOOL FORK BOTA 
Sexes —Founded in 1784. A very agreeable home. 
Thorough instruction in Common English, in science un 
der specialists, in Vocal and Classical Instrumental Music, 
and in art. Most approved preparation for College. 
Address AUGU TINE Jones. LL B., Prin. 





VIRGINIA, Lexington. 
TIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

J The 4%th session of this well-known State Insti 
tution will open on the Sth September proximo. It pro- 
vides asystem of thorough military training, a distine 
tive Academic course of instruction, and fechnical in- 
struction in the several branches of Applied Science, 
which enables a graduate in the Academic School to 
attain to a professional degree as Bachelor of Science or 
Civil Engineer. 

These advantages are secured on terms not exceeding 
$36 per month, including clothing in addition to the ordi 
nary collegiate necessaries. For Catalogue apply to 
Gen. _PRANCIS H. SMITH, Superintendent. 





VIRGINIA, Salem. 
YOANOKE COLLEGE.--In the Virginia 
Mountains. Several Courses for degrees. Special 
attention to English. french ana German spoken. In- 
struction thorough and practical. Library, 16,000 vo- 
lumes. Best moral and religious influences. Good discip 
line, Expenses for nine months. €149, $176, or $204 
(including tuition, board, &c.), Students from many 
States, Ind. Ter., and Mexico. Graduates in 28 States 
and Territories. THIR'Y FIFTH SEssIoNn begins Sept. 14 
For catalogue (with view of grounds, buildings, and 
mountains) address Juutius D DRE HER, President. 
Virarsia, University of Virginia. 
'd TNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. Founded 
/ oat? Thos. Jefferson. 64th Session begins October 
Ist, a 
ty for catalogue to Secretary of the Faculty. 
U NIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, A A. 


Te salina: ete. 
GOOD CHANCE FOR A DELICATE 


boy.—A gentleman (graduate of Harvard), who is 
educating his own boys on a farm, wouid like roy or two 
boys, between ten and —— years of age, to — ate 
with them. Address G. L.S , Box 1347, Portsmouth, N. H. 


HARVARD GRADUATE (86) rane 
sls like a position as tutur to one or two pupils, 
Address F. E. H. 


Box 664, Farmington, eB 


| HARVARD GRADU ATE, Ph. dD, 
experienced in teaching, d« at position as teach- 
er of history. Address P. O, Box 27, Cambriage, Mass. 
AA YOUNG EDUCATED SPANIARD, 
well versed in modern languages, would like an 
engagement in some Academy as professor of languages, 
or to accompany some scientific character to Mexico, 
Central or South America. address X, X., P.O. Box 1666, 
New Orleans, La, 


YOUNG LADY it ‘ISHES ss TO 1 4CH 
Pg Greek. Latin, and Anciept History in a school in 
or near Bos'on,. Received a certificate at the * Harvard 
Annex ’’;’o.).0r a Four Years’ Course of Liberal Study. 
Address, with particulars, 
0. B., Cambridge, Mass. 


( HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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LAVERACK COLLEGE. Wy cayirssioy 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, | | | 
CLAVERACK, NEW YORK 


REV. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President ‘ he . 

















Affords superio yy advantages for thorough and systematic education to young 
VSURPASS#D FOR HEALVHE! UNI iND BEAUTY OF I ATION 

Large and commodt ous builaings vecenely impro tted 

48 RONG FACULI'Y OF EXPE <I Rh Oo iN] 1 ; 

Careful attention given tos cial, m n'y and ph 

Graduating courses in Cotlegiate, Academic, Ux tory s< i N ! 
cal, Music, and Art Department. 

’ ‘ ! } ] i) ’ 
\| s. Still Moers Can by 
Conservatory of Music and Art. TS. SHELLADOE S COOK DOOR, 

Courses in Piano and Voice Culture, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Harn ye and u r A f ‘ ‘ 

Normal Course for Music Teachers. Weekly Leci i Mus es ‘ 

REFOUTAL BY DI-sTINGUISHED AR‘ISTS D d rhA . 
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Solibmer Ge Weel: 


NEW BOOKS. 


Down the Road, or Remints- 
of a_ Gentleman 


Coachiian. 


CENUCES 


C. T. 8. Birch New edition, 


with colcred illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Reynardson. 


$4.50. 


Sports and Anecdotes of 
Bygone Days, 


In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the 
By C, T. S. Birch Reynard 
With nu- 


Demy &vo, 


Sunny South. 
son, author of ‘Down the Road.’ 
merous illustratious in color. 


cloth, $4.50, 
The Memoirs of the Margra- 
vine of Baireuth. 


edited by H. R. H. 


In 8vo, cloth extra, $3.75, 


Translated and Princess 


Christian. 


The Margravine was the sister of Frederick the Great, 
and exerted great influence over his character. Her 
diary i. a wonderful narr tive of the petty intrigues and 
gossip of the German Court, 


The volume has as frontispiece an autotype copy of the 
portraic in Berlin. 


*,* Princess Christian, during her recent stay in Berlin, 
devoted much time and attention to the completion of 
the English edition of the memoirs of Wilhetmine, Mar- 
grvvine of Baireuth, sister of Freijerick the Great. The 
Privcess has ft r this edition written a special introduc- 
tion, explaining in a very interesting manner the main 
features of the gereral situation in kurope, and espe- 
cially in vermany at that time. In order to prepare her- 
self for this task the Princess made a diligeut study of 
the original manuscripts in the Berlin Koyal Library, the 
documents being placed at her disposal by the Crown 
Prince’s special reque-t In the course of h-r studies the 
Princess discovered an excellent portrait of the Margra 
vine by Pesne; and this, in the form of a beautifully exe 
cuted autotype, stands as the frontispiece of the book, 


A Flistory of Vagrauts and 
VAGRANCY, AND BEGGARS AND BEG- 
GING. By C. J. Ribton Turner. With nu- 
merous illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, $8.40. 

* A monument of history and research which deserves, 
and will doubtless obtain, wide recognition. . he 
subject has been hanal- d with a fulness and complete 


ness that has never before been so much as attempted.” 
—ast. James’s Gazette. 


The Campaign of Sedan: 


The Downfall of the Second Empire, August- 





September, 1870. By George Hooper, author 


of ‘ Waterloo: the Downfall of the First Na- 
poleon: a History of the Campaign of 1815,’ 
With general map and 6 plans of battles. 
De ny &vo, cloth, $5.60, 


“ This is an admirable history. No one who reads these 
clear and sparkling pages could realize all the labor that 
has gone to the writing of them "—spec/ator. 

* His narrative is a mode! of orderliness and intelligibt- 
lity, and the style has, further, a vigorand a ‘go’ which 
make the volume as readable as itis useful) The military 
details are admirably handled, so that the sequence of 
events can be closely followed. . The volume, ina 
word, is excellent both as history and as literature, and 
wit be accepted as the best English authority on its sub- 
ject.”-—Globe 


| 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
transiations of Bohn's Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done Jor inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 

* I may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
1 know.”—Thomas Carlvle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATRE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reterence, 


Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, —— Scan‘linavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 








RECENT ADDITIONS. 


Important Text-Books. 


5 ae 
Psychology. 
By James MecCosh, D.D., LL.D , President of 
Princeton College. I. The Cognitive Pow- 
ers. II. The Motive Powers. 12mo, 
each $1 50, 
The first volume contains an analysis of the 


2 vols., 


operations of the senses and of their relation to 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND | 


TEUrONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES: including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romanne School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 


GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- | 


TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D Coleridge, M.A. 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK ~ HISTO- | 


RICAL GEOLOGY. By Jukes- 
Browne, B.a., F.G.8., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu 
merous Diagrams and [Ilustrations, 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 

‘Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosuphic 
order.”’— Preface. 

PAUSANIASS DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English. with Notes and In- 
dex. by A. R, Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols, 


HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- | 


ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The [nn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 


GOLDSMITH’s WORKS. A New Edition, con- | 


taining pieces bitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF tIME_ Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN [CONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
yleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 

Stokes. 

tions. 


TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES | 


LAMB. Witt Explanatory Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 





A SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS.— THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS, 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 
CERV«NTES’ DON QUIXOTE, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 
FalRHOLT’s COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Traunsiated. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 83 vols. 
PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 
RICHTER’S LEVANA. 
RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS Translated. 2 vols, 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOUK, 


2 vols. Translated. 


2 vols, 





+ The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
stock wel be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


Catalogues of our regular 
New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 


New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books nearly ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


2 vols., with numerous ILllustra- | 


the intellectual processes, and devotes considera- 
ble space to a discussion of Sense-perception,from 
the physiological side, accompanie? by aporopri- 
ate cuts. The second volume continues the subject 
with a discussion of the power of the Conscience, 
Emotions, and Will. 

“This book is written ina clear and simple style; it 
breathes a sweet and winning spirit; and it is es 
bya noble purpose. In these respects it is a model of 
What a text-book should be.”—Prof. William De W, 
Hyde, Bowdoin College. 


+7, ss ) x. ._ 
Elements of Physiological 
~Aps* 7 
Psychology 
By George T. Ladd, D.D., Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral Ptilosophy in Yale University. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., Svo, 


$4 50. 


* His erudition and his broad-mindedness are on a par 
with each other; and his volume will probably, f rma 
ny years to come, be the standard work of reference on 
the subject..’,— Prof. William James in the Nation. 


Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy. 


A Manual for Schools 
Noah Porter, D D., LL.D. 


This is an abridgement of the author’s* Human Intel 
lect,’ containing all the matter necessary for usein the 
class-room, and has been introduced as a text-book in 
Yale, Dartmouth, Bowd«ein, Oberlin, Bates, Hemilton, 
Vassar, and Smith Colleges; Wesleyan, Ohio, Lehigh, 
and Wooster Universities, and many other colleges, aca 
demies, normal and high sctools. 


Elements of Moral Science. 
Theoretical and Practical. By Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 


Thts treatise is intended primarily for the use of col- 
lege and university students, and is prepared with refer- 
ence to the class room 

* Like all the writings of its distinguished author it is 
copious and clear, with ample scholarship and remarka- 
ble insight, and { am sure that all teachers of moral 
science will find ita valuable aid in their instructions.” 
—Julius H. Seelye, President Amherst College. 


By MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL D., late Presi- 
dent Williams College. 


An Outline Study of Man; 


or, The Body and Mind in OneSystem. With 
Illustrative Diagrams. Revised Edition. 
12mo, $1.75. 

This work ts on an entirely new plan It presents man 
in his unity, and his several faculties and their relations 
are so presented to the eye in illustrative diagrams as to 
be reauily apprehended, 

“For over ten years I have made it a text-book in the se- 
nior class »f this school. It is, | think, the greatest and 
most useful of the vooks of the greatest of our American 
educators, aud isdestinea to do a great work in forming 
not only the ideas, but the character of youth every- 
where."’—Gen. A. C. Armstrong, Principal of Hampton 
Institute. 


The Law of Love, and Love 


asa Law, 
or, Christian Etbies. 


Like the treatise on mental philosophy, this is adapted 
with unusual skill to educational uses. [t appears ina 
new edition, Which has beer in part rewritten in order to 
bring it into closer relation to his Qutline study of Man, 
of which work it is really a continuation. 


and Colleges. By 


Svo, $5. 


12mo, $1.75, 





** Correspondence and application for exami- 
nation copies of the above books are requested 
from ail teachers wishing to select a text-book in 
meotal or moral s¢ience, 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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on the debt question is, asthe whole party's : 
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attitude has persistently been since the entire 
; nie : me mber If the Pr 
State succumbed to the demoralizing intluence 1 
. . E 4 | eXxas, ft I 
of Maheneism, disgracefully wrong. It is in : 
. i t t thie l ‘ 
teresting tosee the Chairman of the Democratic 3 : 
fi Fennessee; as it is, 1 
State Committee, Mr. Barbour, appearing before \l 
* } = if IsSiss pr W 
the Convention, and declaring that while the he 
. : ext scene f n amend 
dishonest Riddleberzer settlement of 1883 must p F 
e ° cl rohtoition Convet 
be adhered to, he is in favor of having the 
‘ on having resolved to seek f 
Federal Government assume a part of Vir 
ginia’s debt burden. The arguments which le 
advanced in favor of this proposition are neat 
, ; : + ae ae i We ( < 
ly or quite identical with those set forth by 
e . “ . a} } 1ys\ thre iW aa 
Mr. Blaine in his * History,’ and it is quite 
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Mr. Barbour drew them. On = the ques : 
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duty in literature of this kind. It 
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home, the development of our material 1 
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ordered to pack up and go to Portland, Me, 
Mr. Cole is a mar of unusual natural qualifica- 


tions for his work, who has devoted himself to | 


its duties with the greatest assiduity,and won the 


a clear vote 


respect and commendation, not only of the | 


business community, but also of the scientists 
of Boston and Cambridge, who have been 
closely associated with him. 
has rendered him capable of far better service 
than any new man could possibly render, and 
every consideration of the public interests 
dictates his retention in his present 
place as long as the Government can avail it- 
self of his uncommon talents. That such a 
man should be subject to arbitrary removal 
and degradation—for the Portland oftice is both 
less important and less lucrative—shows the 
injustice of the anomalous system which places 
a service so essentially civil in its nature un- 


der the control of the War Department. The 
business exchanges of Boston and lead- 
ing scientific men have interested them- 
selves to secure a revocation of the 


order for Sergt. Cole’s removal, and it is 
to be hoped that they may be successful. How- 
ever the case turns out, it ought to result in 
strengthening the demand for a change in the 
relations of the Signal-Service Bureau, which 
shall put an end to the possibility of such out- 


rages. 





Senator Blair of New Hampshire is dili- 
gently engaged trying to ‘‘ work up” public 
sentiment in favor of his educational subsidy 
scheme, and he has been very anxious to se- 
cure the endorsement of his own Legislature. 
Resolutions commending the scheme and 
urging Congress to pass it were accordingly 


introduced by one of his friends, with the | 


expectation that they would be readily passed ; 
but the Committee on National Affairs, after 
careful consideration of the subject, has decid- 
ed, by a vote of seven to three, to recommend 
their indefinite postponement. This is a hope- 
ful sign of a change of public sentiment since 
the character of the ‘‘ Bill to Promote Mendi- 
cancy ” bas been exposed, and the wisest South- 
ern educators have announced that they oppose 
further agitation of the subject. 





The Tribune has been asking the opinion of | 


Grand Army posts as to various pension 
questions, and among others as to whether they 
favor a service pension—that is, a pension to 
every soldier who served inthe Union Army, 
whether he was at the front for four years or 
never got beyond the recruiting camp; whether 
he is now a millicnaire or a tramp ; whether he 
is vigorous or broken down in health. The 
replies show that the Grand Army is fast be- 
coming unanimous in favoring this scheme, 
which was formally taken up by the State En- 
campment of Massachusetis three years ago. 
Among all the posts reporting we find but 
one which ‘“No” to the service-pen- 
sion question—Frank Post of Greeley, Kan.— 
and unfortunately this post forfeits the credit 
which it might otherwise claim by favoring 
the wild scheme for an equalization of boun- 
ties, and the still wilder scheme of paying 
veterans now the difference between the value 
of greenbacks and gold during their term of 
In most 


post is 


says 


service a quarter of a century ago. 
the replies state that» the 


cases 


His experience | 


unanimous in favor of service pensions, 
these being some ot the expressions used: 
‘‘Unanimously yea”; ‘‘ Yes17,no1”; ‘‘ Yes, 
‘““Yes, unanimously.” ‘* Not 
less than $8 a month ” is the lowest sum pro- 
posed by any post, while the feeling appears to 
be growing in favor of $12 a month, and a post 
in Traver, Cal., wants $12.50 a month, or 
$150 a year for the rest of his life to 
every man who was mustered in. The 
Tribune's investigations leave no room for 
doubt that the Grand Army is already a ma- 
chine for the procuring of pensions, and that 
it is fast becoming: a machine for demand- 
ing pensions for every soldier, on the threat 
that ‘‘ the soldier vote against 
any Congressman or President who opposes 
the scheme. The 7)¢bune las done a great 
public service in bringing out these facts. 


” 


’ shall be cast 





The determined attitude of the United Labor 
party against Socialism is creditable, but it 1s 
difficult to see where the line is to be drawn. 
If all advocates of socialistic doctrines are to 
be excluded from membership, how are Henry 
George and Dr. McGlynn to 
Not only are their land theories pure So- 
cialism, but the utterances of both men 
have at times been as thoroughly socialistic as 
those of any of the avowed Socialists whom Mr. 
George is expelling with so great a show of 
virtue. 


remain? | 


come forward en masse and subscribe for 
the paper. This Labor declined to do. As 
weeks rolled on and the subscription list failed 
to swell, Mr. Swinton became more and more 
radical in his views on Labor. Some of his 
speeches were as socialistic and revolutionary 


| as those of the most extreme German Social- 





Indeed, Mr. George’s nomination for | 


Mayor originated in one of the worst hot-beds | 


of Socialism which we have had _ here, 
the Central Labor Union, and it was 
from the same element that he drew his 


most active support in last year’s cam- 
paign. Nothing, for example, could be more 


purely socialistic than McGlynn’s well-known 
apology for killing the Czar, or his 
other declaration in favor of the assumption of 
all landed property by the State without 
adollar of compensation to its owners. For 
George and McGlynn to turn Socialists out 
of their party is, in fact, as absurd as 
was the recent professed determination of 
McGlynn to bring suit against the Archbishop 


ists, At Labor’s public meetings Mr. Swin- 
ton was received with uproarious applause, 
and there was hope that in time subscriptions 
to the paper would come in. But at this point 
Hienry George appeared. Labor at once turn- 
ed its back on Swinton and Sir/nton’s Paper, 
and followed Henry George and_ his paper, 
The proposal to abolish poverty appears to 
have been more enticing than the proposals to 
establish the Rights of Man. 





The ‘‘ crank,” Mooney, who attempted to 
set fire to the steamer Queen last week, had 


| evidently been a close reader of the Tribune as 


well as the Irish World. He was an agent of 
some kind for the latter paper, and large bun- 
dles of it were found in his room, The lan- 
guage of his proclamation closely resembles 
that which both these Blaine organs are ac- 
customed to use in their utterances concerning 
the course of the Cleveland Administration on 
the fisheries question. Both have repeatedly 
denounced the President and Secretary Bayard 
as too weak to use the powers conferred by the 
Retaliation Act of the last Congress, and have 
time and again spoken of the State Department 
as being more English than American in its 
sympathies. Mooney declares in his proclama- 
tion that the conduct of the Canadian ofticials 


| towards American fishermen has been disgrace- 


under the conspiracy law, on the ground that | 


his excommunication amounted to a boycott. 
McGlynn apparently forgot for the moment that 
he belonged to a party which believes boy- 
cotting to be a sacred and inalienable right of 
every American citizen. 





John Swinton has suspended the publication 
of the newspaper which he modestly named 
after himself, and the reason he gives is lack 
of support. He says he has sustained a heavy 
loss on every issue during the four years of its 
that he ‘‘has been wrecked by 

and in the labor 
I have sunk tens of thousands 


existence; 
this paper 
wherewith 


associations, 


| of dollars, all of it out of my own pock- 


! of Labor 


This is a sad record for an apostle 
who started out with the avowed 
purpose of ‘‘ Preparing the Way for the Es- 
tablishment of the Natural Rights of Man: 
(1.) His Right to a Footing on the Earth ; 
2.) His Right to Labor ; (8.) His Rights to the 
Fruits of His Work.” The task was a self 
imposed one, but was undertaken by Mr. 


et.” 


Swinton with great enthusiasm and un- 
bounded confidence. All that was neces- 
sary for its success was for Labor to 


. 


ful and malicious, and that ‘‘ there is no suita- 
ble means of redress which can be expected 
from any long-eared President associated with 
such a Cabinet, the majority of which are very 
extreme Anglomaniacs, and therefore more 
English than the English themselves.” This is 
exactly in the tone of the comments of the 
Blaine press. We do not for a moment sup- 
pose that the Blaine editors had any idea of ex- 
citing anybody to burn a ship loaded with peo- 
ple, when they reeled off their ridiculous par- 


| tisan tirades day after day; they were trying to 


gain votes by showing what a very different 
course would be followed if he were in the 
White House. But the danger of that kind of 


| writing always is that some weak brained crea- 


ture may take it in earnest, as Guiteau did, and 
as Mooney has done now. 





The habits of the mackerel are not more 
remarkable than those of the gallant fisherman 
who pursue them. <A_ few years ago these 
wanderers of the deep abandoned the three- 
limit and took to the broad ocean, 
with sueh unanimity and _ persistence that 
the fishermen said that they wanted no- 
thing from Canada or Great Britain or any- 


mile 


body, and that they would be thankful 
if Congress would ‘annul the Washington 


Treaty so far as they were concerned, and re- 
mit them to their rights under the Treaty of 


1818. In this they were accommodated. 
But now the mackerel have changed 
their minds and run in- shore” again, 


following them. 
three - mile 


naturally 
within the 


the fishermen 
The right to fish 
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limit was conferred by the Washington Treaty, 
but was not included in that of ISIS. To be 


caught fishing in those waters is to forfeit 


one’s boats as well as one’s catch So wher 
a couple of seining parties belonging to thi 
schooners Frexch and Argo ft were plving 


their vocation within a mileand a half of Prince 
Edward [sland (according to the 72? x Tt 

port at the time of the occurrence), and when a 
Canadian cruiser went in pursuit of the seining 
parties, the schooners, although they were out 
side of the three-mile limit made for home as fast 
us possible. Having arrived at Gloucester, they 
have reported to Capt. Babson, President of the 
Fishery Association, that their seining parties 
were at least four miles from shore, and that 
an excellent: judge of distances has found 
other testimony which convinces him that 
the seizing of the seining parties of | the 
French and Argonaut was a new outrage 
for if they were really outside the three 

mile limit, the Caaadian cruiser) had no 
tight to molest them. Might it not be added 
that if they were outside the limit, the schooners 
to which they belonged had po right to abandon 
them totheenemy ” Why does not the President 
of the Fishery Association give us his opinion 
of the two captains who had so httle consider 
ation for their own rights and their own men 
that they surrendered both without even mak 
ing a protest against the seizure 


A great many inexplicable things happen in 
Wall Street, and one of the most Common is a 
general fear of impending chaos at a time 
when the conditions of business, and earnings, 
and crops, and the foreign exchanges, and the 
money supply are all encouraging, so that 
nobody can put his finger on any gen 
ral and wide reaching fact that threatens 
the prosperity of the country, It is easily un 
derstood that ‘‘depression” results from = tbe 
imagination of traders quite as often as from 
facts of an economical character; but when the 
street retires toa cave of gloom without any 
real cause it generally invents one, just as a 


hypochondriac sometimes imagines that a 


Wart on his nose is the beginning cf 
a cancer that is soon to — terminate 
his life. Wall Street, being in a melancholy 


mood without good reason, found its wart in 





the Ives Stayner syndicate, and has been giv- 
ing so much attention to the excrescence that it 
has been unable to see any considerable part 
of the heavens or the earth for some weeks 
W benever any body asks why stocks go down, or 
why money is hoarded, or why new enterprises 
are not taken up, the answer is that everybody 
is waiting for the Ives Stayner syndicate to 
carry out their ‘* deal’ or collapse. It seems t 
be considered immaterial which of the tw 
alternatives happens, but until one of them 
does happen, everybody must clutch bis 
pocketbook and hold his breath, and Keep his 
eye on the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad. 





Now, what is the importance of the Cincinnati 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad to the money 
market, or to the stock market, or to any 
market having its nerve centre in Wall Street 


What would be the consequence if this pr 


cious thing were carried off by witches ir 
bight time and nothing left of it but a right of 





wal The common stock of the company Is 


‘ +? 
between three and four millions; there may be 
sas much more « he preferred some 
We know that something less tl 
S? MM) OOD of thre latter s in the hands 


Mr. Robert Garrett, whieh be claims to | 


is Winnings in a game of forfeits played wit 
Ives & Stayner, and that tl latterhave brought 
a suit to recover it. There mav be some othe! 
small amounts of C.. H. and DD. preferres 
pledged for other ‘* deals but when if ts a 
reckoned up, it is such a wart, compared with 


the Ossa of general finance in Wall Street, that 


we can only wonder how it las come t 
so large a part of the field of view, and absor 
the attention of so many people Whose sense o 

j 


perspective is commonly good. Proba 





explanation is, that) the human imagination is 


ilways most powerfully affected by the u 
secon and the unknown, An idea has got abroa 
hat the Ives & Stayner syndicate have 
borrowed a lot of monev on collaterals tha 
cannot — be real 1 oon but whether tb 
mount ) orrowed is few millions 
something near the v of he railros 


Sub. Treasury of the United States, is the ques 


tor Here is abundant room for play of the 


imagination. Here, probably, we tind the in 


ortance attached to the doings of «a pair 


} 


small tinanciers whotr nobody knew — six 


Get Boulanger took such offene it} 
thought it fitting t challenge the fort 

ticht i duel, has been Var uslv fr } rted 
cable It has now come to hand in tl Fren 
papers, and we subjoin the passage which so 
effectively pricked the inflation of the ex-Mir 


ister of Wat 





‘If we are to belies at 
riotism is not only t ty 
but it is the exclusive p1 ips 

f certain sections, of the i 
not think like them, all t 
in the management of the ttl 

uutry the irresponsible rt 
tree apd reflecting action of the nstituted au 


thorities, and all who do not adore their idots 


and do not rush with them behind the chariot 


a1 café-concert St, Arnaud—all these are classe 
indiscriminately as the party of the foreig ; 
St. Arnaud was a promot ! 

of Napoleon IT 


[ 
brupt, upexpla 1 a apna 
prov xt s was < t rl \ g 
the polit - | ‘ W 
should a Servian King know - 
fUSS1a ad der ; ‘ f Austr 
Hungary, suddenly dismiss obs is 
Austrian Premier and replace v the 
he Russ party I statesn I 
peatedly tried and f i wanting in fidelity! 
} iy <t rests f hic ster i 
\ \ . wl the ¢ } 8 , 
s back sgus t Slavic States of tl 
Balk x s i rT th rv that Ristite! 
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1 I 1 s f s 
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insat ¢ neh i 1 tnew 
venture Ristiteh equally mbitic nad 
estless, is ready t serve him in _ it, 
even against Russia. The Slav banner is 

be flung aloft, the Bulgarian Sobranye 


won hy the prospect of aid against Russia 
(ustria-Hungary’s friendly neutrality secured, 
ind Turkey lulled into the belief that her 

rain rights over Bulgaria and Eastern Ru 


melia will be respected. The scheme is fine 


it completely hollow, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





[WEDNESDAY, August 3, to Tvespay, August 9, 1887, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC, 


Secretary Farreurp of the Treasury on Au- 
vust 3 offered to anticipate the payment of in- 
terest on the 4.and 4!5 per cent. bonds up to 
January 1, 1888, with a rebate of 2 per cent., 
and invited proposals for the sale to the Gov- 
ernment of the 4's per cent. bonds falling due 
in L891, to be applied to the sinking fund. 

At the election of State oflicers in Kentucky 
on August1 the Democratic ticket, headed by 
Gen, 5. B. Buckner, was elected by a reduced 
majority, Which is computed to be somewhat 
less than 20,000 votes, At the election of 
members of the Utah Legislature on the 
same day a minority of nou Mormon = can- 
didates was elected. They made gains chiefly 
because of the disfranchisement by the 
Edmunds-Tucker act of the women. At the 
electionin Texas on August 4 on several amend 
ments to the State Constitution, chief of which 
was one prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of liquors, the prohibitory amendment was de- 
feated by a majority of more than 75,000 votes. 

The resolutions adopted by the Virginia De- 
mocratic Convention August 4 pledge the 
‘cordial support” of the party to President 
Cleveland's ‘* wise, conservative, fearless, and 
honest Administration,” demand the repeal of 
the infernal revenue system asa “‘relic of war,” 
favor atari! upon imports ‘‘limited to the 
necessities of the Government economically 
administered,” with incidental protection, ap- 
prove the refusal of the Legislature to ac 
cept the bondholders’ proposition regarding 
the debt, endorse the Riddleberger plan of 
settlement, ask for compensation from Con 
gress for territory ceded to the Federal Gov- 
ernment ant for loss of the territory” in- 
cluded in West Virginia, favor State pensions 
for Confederate veterans, and approve Federal 
nid to edueation, Senator Daniel in a speech 
opposed ervil service reform, 

The Glenn bill, making the education of 
white and negro children in the same school 
a penal offence, was passed by the Georgia 
House of Representatives August 2, by a vote 
of 124 yeasand 2 nays. The nays were cast 
by the colored members. A meeting of colored 
men in Boston, August 8, adopted violent reso 
lutions of indignation against the proposed 
law. 

Two leaders of a party of men who lynched 
a negro were brought to trial at Edgefield 
C. H., 8. C., but were acquitted August 
5. These were the first men ever indicted 
in South Carolina for lynching, and no white 
man, it is reported, has ever been hanged in 
Edgetield County, though during the last thir- 
teen years more than 120 murders have been 
committed there, most of them by whites. 

Emile Riverre and Jobn Larrien, prominent 
Creoles of New Orleans, fought a duel August 
7 with short swords about an article in the 
French paper, L’ Opinion, of which Riverre is 
editor, Larrien was shghtly wounded. 

S. B. Turner, a colored editor of Springfield, 
Ill., has caused the arrest, under the State 
Civil-Rights Act, of the proprietors of a restau- 
rant who refused to serve meals to him and 
two colored friends. J. P. Haynes of Galves- 
ton, Tex., a colored student of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has been appointed Demonstrator of 
Anatomy at that institution. 

The Prohibitionists in Maryland nominated 
a full State ticket August 8, with S. Baldwin 
of Baltimore for Governor, 

A member of the State Board of Health of 
Indiana has reported to the Board that the jails 
in Lawrence and Perry Counties are untit for 
human habitation, that the poor-house of Law- 
rence County is in a horrible condition, and 
that the overseer takes the proceeds of the la 
bor of all the inmates that he ean hire to farm 
ers at SLT per week. Young children are 
forced to sleep witlrold inmates who are attict 


| ed with ) 
houses and jails were found to be in a similar 


loathsome diseases. Other poor- 
condition. Gov. Davis of Rhode Island has 
announced his intention to have the manage- 
ment of some of the State institutions at 
Cranston, about which complaint has been 
made, investigated. 

A former warden of the Cook County (IIl.) 
Insane Asylum, four former members of the 
Board of County Commissioners, and seven 
members of the present Board, known as the 


| Chicago ‘ boodlers,” on August 5 were found 
| guilty of conspiracy to defraud the county by 


false pretences. The verdict fixes the punish 


ment of four ata fine of $1,000 each, and of the , 


| others at two years’ imprisonment in the peni- 


tentiary. 

The Civil Service Reform League met at 
Newport August 2. Reports were made from 
forty associations. Mr. George Willtam Cur- 
tis, the President, in his address summing up 
the progress of the reform, said : ‘‘ But while 
we may believe, as I certainly believe, that the 
President is an upright magistrate, who, look- 
ing at the vast and complicated range of his 


| duties as the Chief Executive of a great nation, 


has been unable to accomplish in this depart- 


ment of his duty all that he would have gladly | 


done—while we may willingly acquit him of 
insincerity or indifference—we must yet be as 
just to ourselves as to him. It would be a 
great wrong to the cause of which the League 
is the authorized national representative if it 


| did not plainly and emphatically declare that it 
| does not regard the Administration, however 


worthy of respect and confidence for many 
reasons, as in apy strict sense of the words a 
civil-service-reform Administration.” In the 
resolutions, which have the same tone towards 
the President as Mr. Curtis’s speech, the League 
renews its recommendations that the civil-ser 
vice rules be extended, and declares that nomi- 
nations made by the President should be dis- 
cussed in open sessions of the Senate, and that 
all appointments and removals, with the rea- 
sons therefor, should be placed on public re- 
cord. 

Chief-Engineer George W. Melville, the 
Arctic explorer, has been promoted to be Chief 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineering in the 
Navy Department. 


Wilford Woodruff, who is President of the | 


Mormon Apostles, and has been in hiding for 


| two years to escape prosecution under the Ed- 


munds Act, has issued a proclamation assum- 
ing for the time the Presidency of the Mormon 
Church. 

A company of ‘‘boomers” near Arkansas 
City, Kan., have announced their intention to 
march and take possession of the country 
known as Oklahoma, in Indian Territory. 
United States troops are near by to prevent 
such a movement. 

A party of distinguished persons, including 
Senators Cameron, Vgst, and Farwell, the 
Governors of Alaska and Montana, President 
Gilman of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
Miss Edwards of the Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, having made an excursion to Alaska, ar- 


| rivedat Tacoma, W. T., ontheir return on Au- 


gust 8. 

Mrs. John Field of Philadelphia has present- 
ed a valuable collection of paintings, which 
was left by her husband, to Williams College. 

August 3 Thomas J, Mooney, an Irishman, 
set fire to the British steamship Qzeen, lying 
at a pier in the Hudson River. When captur- 
ed he had in his pocket a copy of a ‘‘ procla- 
mation ”’ containing a diatribe against the Eng- 
lish Government about the fisheries question, 
and announcing that all English ships in Ame- 
rican ports are ‘liable to seizure, attack, or 
destruction from the Ist day of August, 1887, 
until the Enghsh Government shall make am- 
ple and suitable apology to the United States.” 
Among his personal effects dangerous explo 
sives were found, 

There is an area of about 55.000 square 
miles in the Northwest extending from Madi 
son, Wis., on the north, to Bloomington, HL, 


' on the south, and from Lake Michigan on the 


~ast tothe Mississippi River on the west, where 
a destructive drought prevails. Crops are 
ruined and many cattle have perished. 


A tornado on August 4 destroyed seventy- 
nine houses in the town of Millbrook, Kap., 
causing a loss of $68,000. The people are in 
great distress, and a relief commuttee has been 
organized to solicit aid for the families whose 
homes were swept away. 


On August 7 the total number of cases of 
yellow fever that had been reported at Key 
West, Fla., was 221; deaths 45, cured 43, still 
sick 73. 

The supply of natural gas near Albert Lea, 
Minn., is judged to be so extensive that a com 
pany has been organized to transport and to 
use it, 

In a series of races off the Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts coasts by the New York Yacht 
Club, General Paine’s new yacht, the Volvn 
teer, bas proved itself the fastest of those that 
were entered, The date for the first of the 
trial races for the America’s cup has been fixed 
for September 18; if foggy, for Septem 
ber 14. 

Among the noteworthy persons who died 
during the week were Joseph H. Rainey, the 
colored ex-Congressman, at his residence in 
Georgetown, 8S. C., on August 2; Allen Fran 
cis, U.S. Consul at St. Thomas, Ont., August 
4, of injuries received in a recent railway dis 
aster; the Rev. Eleazer Root of Jacksonville 
Fla., for many years a prominent citizen of 
Wisconsin, and the first) Superintendent ot 
Public Instruction in that State; Amos Reed, 
at one time acting Governor of Utah, August 
7, at his home near Branchville, Md., aged 
sixty-four years; George Essex Montifex 
Drummond, Viscount Forth, on August 4, in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, in this city, where the 
British Consul lately sent him to be 
treated for consumption. The Viscount, 
who was left an orphan at an early age, 
was the grandson and heir of George Drum 
mond, fourteenth Earl of Perth, Earl of Mcl- 
fort, and bore the French titles of Due de 
Melfort, Comte de Lussan, and Baron de 
Valrose. He was born September 3, 1856. 
When fifteen years old he eloped with a 
woman of twenty-one, the maid of his ma- 
ternal grandmother, the Hon. Mrs. Capel. 


| They came to America and lived in great 
| poverty, doing manual labor in this city and 


| one of 


on Long Island. His widow and a son sur- 
vive him. On August 7 Alpheus Hardy, 
the most prominent and useful of 
the older merchants of Boston, died. [o- 
race Abbott, one of the best-known iron 
manufacturers and at one time proprietor of 
the largest iron works in the country, died 
August 8 at Baltimore, aged eighty one years. 


| Gen, A. W. Doniphan, a veteran of the Mexi 


can and of Indian wars, and one of the most 
prominent lawyers in Missouri, died at Rich 
mond, Mo., August 8. Henry Hastings, a 
well-known Boston mercbant who had con 
trolled a large fleet of merchant vessels, died 
August 9. 

FOREIGN. 


In the British naval mancuvres on August 4 
the commander of the tleet who was instructed 
to attack England outwitted the commander of 
the defensive fleet, made a dash at Falmouth, 
anchored unresisted in the harbor lopg enough 
to have destroyed the whole town, landed an 
army corps, then steamed up the Channel, ran 
the Straits of Dover, and got into the Thames, 
where he had seven hours during which he 
could have seized Woolwich and destroyed all 
the Thames shipping and burned London. 
This suggestive success of the attacking com- 
mander has provoked serious comment on the 
possibility of invasion by many of the English 
journals, 

The bill to allow the construction of a tun 
nel under the English Channel, which was in 
troduced in the House of Commoos by Sir 
Edward Watkin, was rejected August 3 by a 
yote of 158 to 107 
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The Land Biil passed through the committee 


stage in the H[ouse of Commons August 3, and 
passed its third reading two days later 


In reply to the question in the House of 
Commons, August 8, why the Government re 
fused to submit a return showing the number 
of royal princes or persons allied to royalty by 
marriage Who hold posts in the public service 
and draw money from the public funds, and 
how many ollicers have been passed over by 
such appointments, Mr. Smith replied that in 
the Judgment of the Government such a return 
would be of an invidious character, and ought 
not to be granted. 


A private conference of Liberal Unionists 
was held August 4 in London to discuss means 
for checking the Gladstonian reaction. The 
speakers agreed in attributing their defeats 
partly to the enthusiasm and energy of the 
Home-Rulers in assisting the Gladstonian can 
didates, and partly to the want of united action 
on the part of Liberal Unionists and Copserva 
tives. 

The Unionist members of Parliament gave a 
dinner to Lord Hartington August 5, over 
which Mr. Bright, who made a bitter anti 
Gladstonian speech, presided. Lord Harting- 
ton intimated in his speech that he shouid join 
the Government during the recess of Parlia 
ment, 


The statement of the claim in the ease of 
Mr. Frank Hugh O'Donnell against the Lon 
don 7imes for £50,000 damages for libel in its 
articles on ‘* Parpellism and Crime.” indicates 
that the leading Parnellites will be called to 
testify during the prosecution of the case. 


A summons for perjury was issued on Au 
cust S against the London policeman who ar 
rested the young woman, Miss Cass, on the 
charge of beng an improper character. A sen 
sational trial is expected 


On the night of August 4, 4,000 employees of 
the English Midland Railway went on a strike. 
Freight tratlic was partially suspended for seve 
ral days. 

The tribunal at Charleroi, Belgium, has 
awarded a manufacturer of glass $175,000 
damages “or the destruction of his works 
which were burned during the labor riots at 
Jumet. 

A loss estimated at nearly a half million 
pounds was caused by fire August 6 in White 
ley’s large drapery and general stores and ware 
houses in Westbourne Grove and Quer n 
Roud, Paddington, and several ¢ mployees and 
firemen lost their lives. 


At the village of Fotheringay, the scene of 
the execution of Mary Queen of Seots, man 
visitors witnessed a series of tableaux vivants 
by ladies of the neighborhood, on the occasion 
of the tercentenary of ber death, depicting the 
chiet scenes in her life 


The Crown Prince Frederick William of 
Gerinany underwent another operation in Lon 
don August 4 by Dr. Mackenzie for the growth 
in his throat, with good results. His general 
health is excellent, and his voice is improving 
The recurrence of the growth is the only alarm- 
ing feature. : 

Emperor William and Emperor Francis Jo 
seph met at Gastein August 6. They took a 
walk on Sunday, and later Emperor Francis 
Joseph paid a visit to Emperor William, At 
the end of half an hour they bade each other 
farewell, embracing at the top of the staircase 
Emperor William remained on the balcony ut 
til Emperor Francis Joseph disappeared from 
view, the crowd in the street in the meanwhile 
cheering. 

During the first half of 1887, 57,181 persor 
emigrated from Germany, as against 40,59 
during the first half of 1886 ; 106 Government 
aided emigrants sailed from Queenstown for 
Montreal August 6. 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the University at GOtungen 
was celebrated August 7, 


The German feeling against France cot 
nues to find expression in newspaper coment 
and 1u irritating incidents Phe Deutsches J 


geblatt, in an article headed ‘* German- Batting 
in France,” says: ‘' If these persecutions con 
tinue, and the French Government adopt cot 
responding measures, We should simply regard 
France as 4 barbarous, uncivilized nation, and 
should break off diplomatic relations, « 
tinue railway and postal intercourse, and throw 
out a line of military outposts. Tf the French 
play at war against us in time of peace, let us 
do the same thing.” Thirty-eight Freveh rail 
road employees residing at Avricourt, Lor 
raine, near the frontier of France, were recent 
ly expelled from the country. It was reported 
August 7 that Baron Billing, late French Am 
bassador to Sweden, while visiting friends in 
Alsace, was expelled from the province. 


liscon 





Nor do the relations between Germany and 
Russia become more conciltatory. The 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg make the « 
of M. Katkotf the oceasion of fresh outbursts 
of hatred towards Germany. 


The Areuz-Zeitung and other German ul 
nals attack the Danish Government for declat 

ing the necessity of tortifying Copenhaget 
against Germany, and warn Denmark that at 
alliance between France and Russia might lead 
to the conviction that the annexation of Der 

mark to Germany Was & maritime necessity 


rere 
t 
i 
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The late Alfred Krupp bequeathed $250,000 
for the benefit of bis employees, and h 
Friedrich has added $125,900 to the amount 
for the people of Essen The Town ( 
of Essen has voted $15,000 fora statu 
fred Krupp. 


} 1 


Prince Ferdinand, accompanies 
and the Bulgarian Foreign Minister ft 
na for Bulgaria August 9 


‘< 


On August 7 the remains of Katk 
conveyed to Moscow trom the place 
leath, a distance of twenty miles, tor interm 
The coftin was borne alternately 





shoulders of relatives of the dead editor, work 
men, students from the University, members 
of the press, and peasantry Puere wet 
carriages In line, snd the priests and « sters 
were dressed in white, with silver embroidery 
The priests bearing holy water blessed ever 
village through which the procession | issed 
and atevery church on the route services were 
held 

Ihe Wheat crop of France is rood It . 
estimated that the vield will am | 
OOO OOO hectolitres aginst LUD OOM) UMD i DSSNe 
Russian harvest reports are satistactory, At 
Vienna, August 6, the price of Wheat was low 
er than it had before bee for twenty 
years, The British Director of Agri 
the northwest provinces of India has issu i 
note on compelition between ind i 
American wheut Hle savs th Ludia . 
sesses Means to compel America to w 
her hostile taritls and open her markets to Br 
tish industry, but is I ‘ V hig 
way treight charges, excessive lia ve. a 
apparently, though not really, inf i 
He advises Lonagon merchants to us 
tluence with the railways 

The French Council of State has been dis 
cussing the rescinding of the excessive tariits 
imposed in Cochin China, w 1 hay ad the 
effect of stopping all trade and of increasing 
smuge vy ebporm Isl 

M. Magnier, editor of th foug 
‘ lel Wi M. Reina f ’ 
l sé August 6. The weapons used w 
swords d M. Re ich Was Wounded Thi 
seconds (xt Bou nger and M. Ferry ha 
failed to agre conditions upon which the 
principals ¢ 1 figt and the <¢ mpisted 
duel betwee m has been abandoned. 

The cr A i « Paris \ugus 
$ published a despatch from Rome which said 

Che Pe pe has decided to take part li the px 


ical Ciections, 


mi } § 
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a i n 
slon to canvass the clericals, He hi pes LO se 
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\ Ye ARGU le the 
( . His ut its Were derived 
i i Tine rigit to abrovuts of 
Was not one of these ‘Therefore, his 
iS abs itely lawless, and without exer 
except that of physical terror of death at th 
hands of the men who now constitute his advi 
sory. councl Added to these troubles is a 4 
rave financial danger. Ex Premier Gibsou 
put a loan of $2,000,000 on the market, but 


the new Ministry will have nothing to do with 
1¢@ bonds and there is danger of repudiatior 
Prime Minister Green asserts that the bonds 
ire worthless. The holders who are in dange 
of suffering loss ure English investors, Queen 
Kapiolani arrived July 26, 
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SECRETARY FAIRCHILD’S CIRCULAR. 
THE opinion of bankers and financiers in this 
city in reference to Secretary Fairchild’s circu- 
lar appears to be highly commendatory. The 
same opinion is reflected by the exchanges. A 
feeling of confidence has been exhibited in 
business circles which has been for a long 
time wanting, and which evidently nothing 
else could have supplied. It was in vain that 
crop prospects and railroad earnings and bank 
clearings were improving, and bankruptcies 
diminishing, so long as it appeared possible 


that the Treasury might absorb and lock up | 


the money of the country, and thus blight the 
fairest fruits of the most promising business 
season. Much of the existing apprehension 
was unfounded. The possible evils were 
exaggerated, But for all practical purposes 
they might have been real and well grounded. 
The man who believes that a thunderstorm is 
coming will stay indoors. It may not come, 
but he will act as though it were coming. 
So, too, the man of business, however clear- 
sighted and however little superstitious he 
may be, will steer clear of any, apprehended 
money stringency, arising from any cause or 
from no particular cause. He will do business 
from hand to mouth, and avoid a 
might expose him to disaster. 
importance to him whether the cas 
the Treasury is larger or sma 
was twelve months ago, in 
with the question what the balance 
be thirty, or sixty, or ninety days he 
If there is any doubt upon this point—if 
the operations of the Treasury are of a 
kind to draw money in large sums from 
business channels, and if the intentions of the 
Secretary regarding the surplus are veiled in 
mystery—he will cut all his undertakings and 
risks down to the minimum. He will hoard 
his own resources just in proportion as he im- 
agines that the Secretary is hoarding his. And 
the two hoardings together may cause a panic. 
To all men of the enterpnsing class the 
Secretary’s circular is especially welcome, 
since it signifies to them that the Treasury 
is not to be a sinister factor in the money 
market, nor any factor at all so far as 
Mr. Fairchild can The difticul- 
ties of the situation are very considerable, but 
The Secretary has no 














prevent. 


not insurmountable. 
power to diminish his own income, but he 
can add to his outgo temporarily, and suffi 
ciently to ward off present danger. 
anticipate his interest payments toan indefinite 


Ile can 


extent, and he can buy bonds in the open mar 
ket at his own discretion. It is doubtful 
whether any large number of bondholders, ex- 
cept, perhaps. the national banks, will care to 
have their interest paid in advance if they have 
to accept it with a rebate, but they can be 
required to take it if it is offered to them 
in full. It is no loss to the Government to pay 
it without rebate, since there is no other use for 
the public money than to pay public obliga 
tions. Still, the Secretary would not be justi- 
fied in paying the full interest in advance until 
he had tried the other way. We shall soon 
know whether the interest money is wanted in 
named. The na- 


advance on the conditions 


tional banks, being in the money-lending busi- 
ness, may perhaps take their portion with the 





| 
| 


rebate. If they do, it will be because they can 
make it earn them more than 2 per cent. per 
annum. 

When we turn io the Secretary’s alternative 
measure, the purchase of 414 per cent. bonds, 
we shall probably find that the offerings of 
bonds to the Government will be made at 


something above the current market rate. 
This, however, will be merely an_ every- 


day experience. When any large buyer comes 
into the market, whether for securities or for 
produce, he has to pay something above the 
current rate, and conversely every large seller 
has to accept something less than the cur- 
rent rate. Accordingly, if the Secretary 
should find signs of some _— speculation 
on his necessities, he need not hesitate on that 
account. There must be a reasonable limit to 
such speculation because the 4!5 per cents 
have less than four years to run. All the pre- 


mium that the present holders can ever 
realize they must get within that short 
space of time. Here again the Sec- 
retary would be justified in paying some- 


thing more than a private person would pay, 
because he has no other investment for his 
money. A private person might use his sur- 
plus in a hundred ways. The Treasury can 
use its surplus only in paying debts. The pur- 
chase and cancellation of $1,000 of 415 per cents 
the payment of about $180 in interest, 
ing that amount to the taxpayer. The pre- 
t quotation of 4135 per cents is about 110, 


y purchase at less than 118 is a saving to | 


theSGovernment. These bonds have so short 
a time to run that one would naturally look for 


a competition among sellers. 


IMMIGRATION AGAIN. 





Tue Democratic platform of Virginia is un- 
questionably the most degrading public de- 


liverance of the present year, but we would | 


not stake much on the prediction that the Re- 
publican platform of the same State will not be 
a more disreputable one. Among the doctrines 
labelled Democratic by the followers of Thomas 
Jefferson 1s this : 


‘‘Weare unalterably opposed to the introduction 
of foreign pauper labor into this country, and we 


request the Congress of the United States to pass | 


| such laws as will prevent the immigration of such 


people who will become a burden upon the tax- 


| payers of this country, or come in competition 


with honest American laborers.” 

It is easy to see what this means, for 
although the words ‘‘pauper labor” and 
*‘honest American laborers” are cunningly in- 
troduced, in order to convey the impression 
that only the pauper classes and the dishonest 
classes of foreign countries should be exclud- 
ed, yet a careful reading shows that the inten- 


tion is to exclude every class. This looks 


much like the Know-Nothingism of thirty 
years ago, but it is really something 


worse, and we do not believe that public 
sentiment, even of the artisan class, composed 
as itis largely of foreign-born citizens, is pre- 
pared to go that length. We think that the 
utmost that any large number of Americans, 
whatever their nativity, desire, is some effective 
discrimivation between the good and the bad, 
the desirable and the undesirable, the thrifty 
and the unthrifty classes of immigrants ; and 
the question is, how to make the discrimina- 
tion, 


It is a well-known fact that more than one 
European nation would be glad to diminish 
the emigration from its shores, or detlect it 
into channels where it would redound mainly 


to the interest of the mother country. The 
act of emigration implies a_ dissolution 
of all old political ties, and generally 
the acceptance of a new — allegiance 


and new political relations. In the present 
political attitude of European countries to one 
another, this means a good deal. It means 
the loss each year of hundreds of thousands 
of able-bodie? men—men who have been 
nurtured at great expense to the State, and 
trained for military service, men who 
are producers, and of even greater value 
economically than as soldiers. Germany, Italy, 
Austria, and even Russia would be very willing 
to retain the services of these men, as there is 
every reason to believe that, should war 
come, each nation would require all its re- 
sources to meet its competitors. 

It would be strange, therefore, if in this 
situation the Government of the United States 
and those of Europe could not arrive at some 
understanding in which the wishes of each 
might at least in part be met. It would be 
impossible to prohibit migration, as the means 
of evading such a prohibition are too many, but 
we believe it is possible to devise some whole- 
some checks upon migration which would 
greatly improve the class of emigrants coming 
to this country. Furthermore, we believe that 
these checks could be more effectively ap 
plied in the countries whence the movement 
originates than in the customs ports of this 
country. The Boards of Emigration now act- 
ing under national legislation are confessedly 
carry out the full intent 
bungling le 


incompetent to 
| of their institution, and such 
gislation as the so-ealled labor reformers would 
apply, and of which the ‘‘ contract-labor law” 
isa fair example, is decidedly mischievous, 
and in fact only aggravates the evils of an un- 
restricted immigration by excluding the most 

workingmen—the skilled 
How, then, can these checks 


desirable class of 
labor of Europe. 
be applied ? 

It seems to us that the consular service of- 
fers the proper machinery for an attempt to 
improve the quality of emigrants from their 
respective districts. The consul is on the spot; 
he knows the general character of the popu- 
Jation of his district; he has, moreover, at 
hand sources of information that would enable 
him to decide a case in doubt. The most rea- 
sonable test would be one requiring the in- 
tending emigrant to obtain from the nearest 
American consul of certificate which 
will be issued only when the consul is rea- 
sonably sure that the applicant is capable 


a sort 


of self-support and intends to support 
himself and family. This, after all, is 
merely applying the general rules which 


are supposed to be enforced at the lead- 
ing centres of immigration in this country, 
and it is certainly easier to apply them to a 
small number of emigrants in their own coun- 
try than to bodies of tbree or tour thousand 
landed at our wharvesin oneday. The rules to 
be applied in the issue of certificates must of ne- 
| cessity be general, and their enforcement would 
| depend upon the energy and honesty of the con- 
| sul; but, great as will be the differences in in- 
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terpretation that must arise, they will not en 
tail so much mischief as the loose action of the 
soards of Immigration in this country, neces 
sary as these Boards are, and eager as they are 
to perform faithfully the duties imposed upon 
them. 

We said that even the foreign governments 
might assist in this control of migration. In 
past years there have been indications of a wish 
on the part of some of the European govern 
ments to dispose of their vicious and imeapa- 
ble population by shipping them abroad. This 
wish, however opposed to the rules of comity 
and friendship recognized by international 
law, is, after all, a very natural one, and 
only the strong remonstrances of this Govern 
ment have prevented its being carried into effect 
** Every society,” wrote Mr. Marcy in 1856, 
** possesses the undoubted right to determine 
who shall compose its members, and it is exer 
cised by all nations both in peace and war”; 
and in 1872 Mr. Fish wrote positively that 
the Government of the United States ‘‘is not 
willing, and will not consent, to receive 
the pauper class of any community who may 
be sent, or may be assisted in their immigra 
tion, at the expense of Government or of muni 
cipal authorities.” On one occasion, Austria 
checked an undesirable emigration of Mormons 
at the request of this Government. 

Exactly how this participation of a foreign 
government in this plan for controlling emi 
gration is to be exercised we will leave for 
future discussion. It is doubtful whether it 
would be necessary often to call upon 
a government for action, as the classes over 
which it has complete control—the chroni 
paupers, the insane, and the -incapable—ar 
already excluded from landing at our ports by 
positive statute. But it would be well to have 
such an agency to fall back upon should a 
special contingency requiring it arise. In the 
meanwhile, we think that the consular certifi 
cate or passport would be a step towards a 
proper solution of this intricate question. 
As the machinery exists, and can be put to 
work without expense, there is a fair field for 
a trial. 


THE RACE ISSUE IN GEORGIA 
Tue lower branch of the Georgia Legislature 
has passed, with only two dissenting votes, what 
is known as the Glenn bill, The bill is enti 
tled ‘‘ A bill to regulate the’ manner of con 
ducting educational institutions in this State 
and provide penalties for the infraction 
of this act.” It provides that no school, col- 
lege, or other educational institution conducted 
for the education and _ training of colored peo 
ple shall matriculate or receive as a pupil any 


white person; ner shall any school, college, or 


other educational institution conducted for th 
education of white people receive or matriculat 


any colored person as a pupil. Any teacher or 


manager controlling an institution violati: 


this act shall, upon conviction, be punished 
t 


under a section of the code providing as th 
penalty for misdemeanors a fi 


Nhe not exceed 


ing $1,000, imprisonment not exceeding six 


months, or work in a chain-gang not exceed 


ing twelve months—any or all in the discreti 
of the court. If the institution has a chart 


not only the teachers, but the president, secre 
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tarv, and trustees, who shall knowing 
mit this act to be violated, are subject to tn 
dictment and similar punishment. 

The act is aimed at the single institution i 
the State which has ever educated children of 
the two races together—the Atlanta University 
This institution was founded by the American 
Missionary Association, shortly after the war 
for the education of colored pupils, and is still 
chietly supported by Northern benevolence 
its only assistance from the State having 
been the allowance for some years past 
of half the $16,000 annual interest coming 
from its sbare of a national grant of 
publie lands to the States for educational 
purposes. The University has never had a 
White pupil from a Georgian family, and the 
only white pupils are a half-dozen children of 


} 
| 


he professors and of a clergyman associ 


t 


ted 


with the institution, who have been thus edu 
cated by their parents, partly from motives of 
convenience, as there is no other school in the 
vicinity, and partly from their desire to live uy 
to their principles of disregarding the race 
line. No charge has ever been made that the 
professors have acted as proselyters in the 
cause of mixed education, and no evidence 
has ever been presented that their course was 
meking mixed education so popular that native 
white parents were likely to imitate their ex 
ample. The act simply means that if a pre 
fessor in the Atlanta University te: 
own child in aclass with a negro chil 
be sentenced to a year in the chain 

Georgia, like every other Southe 


ind like many Northern States unt 









years, has always maintained separ sel 
for the two races. The Constitution pro 
for ‘‘a thorough system of common. sch ‘ols 
which ‘‘shall be free to all cit f tl 
State; but separate schools s provid 
for the white and colored races In the exis 
ing condition of pubhe sentiment or 
question throughout the South, public edu 
tion could never have been establish 
attempt had been made by force to bring t! 
two races into the same schoel reom, and 


would be overthrown in @ moment if mixed 


schools were to be ordered now. The legality 
ind the expediency of separate school svstems 
are, therefore, not now in questior But 
is one thipg to provide that the races sl 
not mix in schools supported by | 
taxation, and quite another thing t cla 


that no school, however supported, shall te 


whites and blacks together without subjecting 


everybody responsible for this policy to the 
risk of a yearin the chain-gang. This is an 
outrage of the very worst sort. for wWhict 
defence that is ev Qh PIAUsI oie has bee i 
can be ™m ve I Is sin ply im outburst of mice 
prejudice in its most offensive form 
But much of the Northern comm | 
this performarce ts qu beside the p 
Many Republican papers talk as though this 
were a question of politics, and a matter for 
(¢ TTeSSIONAlL leis on, and a} pear o th . 
that. if there were a Republican Admini stra 
tior Washington, something would be done 
: A Connecticut organ, for examp 
is proposed to take the questicn of civil 
rights involved into Congress, and ippeal 
to the highest court in the land to have the law 
Set asic lf e editor had read the decision 
+ 
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convevances was denied them, and friends 
were forbidden under heavy fines to visit them 
cir house was assailed with rotten eggs and 
stones, and rally Vas Set on fire 


This happened in Connecticut only fifty 


vears age { white woman can teach colored 
pupils in Connecticut to-day, but not because 
‘ weople have been com pt lled to allow 


her to do so by Congress or court. It is be 

cause they have come to see the Injustice 
ind inhumanity of their ancestors. If Georgia 
is to outgrow her present intolerant dispo 
sition, it must be in the same way. And 
if Northern Republican papers are impatient at 
the prospect that this will take a long time, 


they must remember that it was not until the 


? 


year 1887 that the Northern State of Ohio 
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which had been controlled by the Republican 
party most of the time for thirty years, reached 
the point where her Legislature would abolish 
the last of the ‘‘ black laws.” 





SOREL’S MONTESQUIEU, 
PARIS, July 29, 1887. 

1 GAVE an analysis of Boissier’s little volume on 
Mme. de S¢évigneé. I have now before me an- 
other volume of the same series, * Montesquieu.’ 
It is not an easy task to write anything original 
or new on the author of the ‘ Lettres Persanes’ 
and tha‘ Esprit des Lois.’ M. Albert Sorel, the 
author of this new volume inthe ‘ Grands Ecri- 
vains de la France,” has made himself known 
by a work on ‘Europe and the French 
Revolution,’ now in course of publication. His 
mind is more turned on diplomatic and histo 
rica] questions than on pure literature; be has 
occupied for some time a post in the French 
Foreign Office, 1s one of the officers of the 
French Senate and a professor in the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques. 

The family of Montesquieu adopted the Pro- 
testant reform in the sixteenth century, and re 
turned to the Catholic religion at the time of 
the abjuration of Henri lV. Charles Louis, the 
future author of the * Esprit des Lois,’ was born 
January 18, 1689, near Bordeaux, at the cba- 
teau de la Bréede. ** His father,” says M, Sorel, 
‘*had the aristocratic austerity of the Vaubans 
and the Catinats; his mother was pious; they 
were both nobles who made themselves of the 
people, partly from a sentiment of the ¢ ' 
their rank, partly from a Christian feeli 
the moment when Charles Louis was b 
beggar came before the chateau; they key 
aud made him the godfatber of the child, im 
der that this godfather might remind him a 
his lifetime that the poor were his brothers.” 
This might be called an education @ la Rous- 
seau “before Rousseau. Tne pious and philan- 
thropic mother did not nurse her child, how- 
ever, but gave him to some peasavts, who kept 
him three years. Charles Louis lost his mother 
at the age of seven, and was sent to the Orato- 
riens, at Juilly, where he remained seven years, 
This education in an ecclesiastical school, away 
trom his family, did not develop his sensibility ; 
strangely enough, it prepared him for ineredu- 
lity. The education at Juilly was classical, 
and, it might be said, Roman; young Mon- 
tesquieu wrote at the age of twenty an essay to 
prove that the ancient philosophers did not de- 
serve damnation. 

After his law studies, he was made conseiller 
of the Parlement of Bordeaux, and married 
Mile. Jeanne de Lartigue, of Calvinistic origin. 
M. Sorel tells us that bis wife *t had more candor 
than beauty, more timidity than charm, more 
virtue than agrément.” He adds that Par/e- 
ment and family ** occupied little place in his 
life; he spoke of both with respect, behaved to- 
> but that was all. 
* His activity drew him towards the great in- 
tellectual curiosity ” (Renan introduced this use 
of the epithet great, la grande curiosité, la 


wards both with decency, 


grande culture). Montesquieu first gave his at- 
tention toscientific subjects: he studied anatomy. 
botany, physics—it was the fashion. President 
de Brosses was also devoted to science. Mon- 
tesquieu’s excursion in the scientific domain was 
shorter, but it gave him a method, a certain 
power of observing and classifying. 

The tirst object of bis philosophical observ a- 
tion was French society at the time of the Ke- 
gency of the Duke of Orleans. He described it 
in a light form in the ‘ Lettres Persanes’ (in 
1721). Two Persians, one gay and critical, the 
other thoughtful, write letters to their triends in 









Persia and describe what they seein France. This 
idea of Persia was borrowed from the work of a 
celebrated traveller, Chardin. As a novel, the 
‘Lettres Persanes’ are a mere pastiche; as a 
social study, they are stiil worth reading. In 
one year there were four editions of the ‘ Let- 
tres Persanes.’ 

Montesquieu, though he was blamed by many, 
became amember of the fashionable and lite- 
rary society of Paris, a friend of Maurepas, of 
the Chevalier d’Aydie, of the Comte de Caylus, 
He saw familiarly Mme. de Tencin, Mme. 
de Lambert, Mme. Du Deffand. He won the 
good graces of Mme. de Prie, who reigned 
at Chantilly with the Duc de Bourbon. He 
never lost his heart to any woman. ‘* The socie- 
ty of women,” he writes somewhere, ‘‘ spoils our 
manners and deforms our taste.” He was of a 
very timid disposition, and he affected not to 
feel any passion. ‘‘{ was,” he says, ‘‘in my 
youth happy enough to attach myself to women 
by whom I[ thought myself beloved ; as soon as I 
ceased to think so, I left them suddenly.” It is 
said, however, that he conceived an unhappy 
passion for Marie Anne de Bourbon, the sister 
of the Duc de Bourdon, who was called Mile. de 
Clermont. She had extraordinary beauty. The 
Due d’Aumale has in his collections a life-size 
portrait of Mile. de Clermont, by Nattier. She 
has in it the simple dress of a Naiad, being rep- 
resented as the deity of the spring of ‘‘ Sylvie,” 
one of the springs of the Park of Chantilly. 
Montesquieu composed, in order to please this 
charming goddess, a little pagan poem, called 
the ‘Temple de Gnide”—a fastidious poem in 
prose, artificial, quite unworthy of him, which 
would ,beentirely forgotten if there had not 
le edition of it, entirely engraved, with 
illustrations by Eisen. (This book has 
I Sary place among the livres @ figures of 
e eighteenth century.) I confess that I have 
read the “ Temple de Gnide ” without finding in 
it ‘the argument in prose of an elegy of André 
Chénier’s”; that I did not suspect that ‘* Chénier 
had muchaéad Montesquieu”; and that it never 
occurred to me that Montesquieu ‘‘ had been 
touched by the reflection of a ray of light com- 
ing trom Greece.” After publishing it, Mon- 
te:quieu presented himself to the French Acade- 
my. The King, who did not like the ‘ Lettres Per- 
sanes,’ refused consent to his nomination, under 
the pretext that he did not live at the capital. 
Montesquieu sold his office of président a mortier 
at Bordeaux, and fixed himself in Paris. He was 
reélected to the French Academy in 1729, and 
this time admitted. 

He began soon afterwards along journey in 
Europe: saw Germany, Austria, Hungary, Po- 
land, Italy, England; he took notes for the ‘ Esprit 
des Lois.”. But, while this great work was in 
preparation, he published the ‘ Considerations on 
the Causes of the Greatness and Decline of the 
tomans’ (in 1754), and the ‘Dialogue of Sylia 
and Eucrates’ (in 1755). The ‘ Considerations’ 
may be considered a model of what may be 
called philosophical history. The modern his- 
torical school somewhat despises this philosophy, 
believing in facts and documents, and draws no 
general conclusions: it is, so to speak, positivist— 
it does not believe in any final causes. Such 
works as Bossuet’s * Discours sur Vhistvire uni- 
verselle’ are no longer considered as having any 
historical value. Montesquieu did not bring to 
the study of Rome and of the Latin writers 
the profound knowledge which characterizes a 
Mommsen ; still, M. Sorel says ‘that, on the 
whole, the judgments of Montesquieu are just.” 
He well understood the Roman civilization and 
the causes of its downfall. Modern historians 
care little for science, and many of them have 
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of a Montesquieu. His picture of the world at 
the time of the Roman conquest, his analysis of 
the Roman genius, of the causes of the greatness 
of Rome, cannot be forgotten. 

These * Considerations’ were an admirable pre- 
paration for the‘ Esprit des Lois.’ In this great 
work, Montesquieu undertook to analyze the va- 
rious forms of government which are found in 
the history of mankind, to show their advan- 
tage and defects, to point out their relations with 
the race, the geography, the religion. Machia- 
val had done something of this kind in his 
‘Prince,’ but nobody before him had treated the 
problem of the government of men in all its gene- 
rality. This generality is found in the first sen- 
tence of the book, which is classical: ‘* The laws, 
in their most extensive signification, are the ne- 
cessary relations derived from the nature of 
things "—a definition so general that it can be 
applied to scientific as well as to social laws, The 
analysis of tbe various forms of government, 
into monarchiceal, oligarchic or aristocratic, and 
democratic, made by Montesquieu has become 
classical; the same may be said of his description 
of the English Government and its balance of 
powers, I will not dwell on these points, merely 
insisting a moment on t’e part which Mon- 
tesquieu left to religion in his study of human so- 
cieties. His mind was shut on the side of hea- 
ven; ie was notan idealist. He introduces here 
and there a phrase on religion, for fear of the 
censorship and of the Sorbonne; but it is clear 
that these phrases are purely conventional. He 
does not formally exclude religion from the va- 
rious elements which tend to constitute human 
society, but he gives it a subordinate place, after 
the army, after the political constitution, after 
the climate, after the geological nature of the 
soil, after trade, population, and police. 

He is tolerant, of course, but bis tolerance is 
mere indifference; the maximum of it is the 
Edict of Nantes. He dislikes religious propagan- 
dism, which he considers a cause of disturbance 
for the state, and which, in his opinion, ruins 
paternal authority in the family. His principles 
are thus summed up: ‘* When you are master of 
receiving into a state a new religion or of not 
receiving it, do not allow its establishment; when 
it is established, tolerate it.” He even goes so 
far as to show by what means a religion can be 
destroyed if its destruction is expedient for the 
state. He does not approve of violence and per- 
secution, but says: ‘‘Itis safer to attack a reli- 
gion by favor, by the commodities of life, by the 
bope of fortune, not by an advertisement, but 
by what makes it forgotten; not by what excites 
indignation, but by what cools and calms people 
—by what excites other passions while the pas- 
sions excited by religion remain silent. As a gene- 
ral rule, in matters of a change of religion, invi- 
tations are stronger than punishment.” With such 
views, it is not to be wondered at if Montesquieu 
preferred a state religion, tempered by the indif- 
ference of many and the unbelief of a select few, 
as much preferable to the struggle of contending 
religions. 

The ‘ Esprit des Lois’ was printed in Geneva in 
1748, in two quarto volumes, It bore no name, 
but everybody knew who the author was. The 
influence cf this book can hardly be exaggerated. 
Voltaire was jealous of it; it inspired the men who 
tried in 1798 to establish a constitutional govern- 
mentin France; it is to be found in the diplo- 
matic documents written at various times by 
Talleyrand; it inspired the works of Mme. de 
Staél, the ‘Considerations on the French Revo- 
lution’; it inspired Tocqueville when he wrote 
his famous book on ‘Democracy in Ameri- 
ca.’ Sainte-Beuve has at various times criticised 
the ‘Esprit des Lois’; he has reproached Mon- 


good reasons for professing such indifference: it | tesquieu with placing humanity too high, with 
is not given to everybody to have the terse style “ treating it too much like an abstraction, with 
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not making sufticient allowance for the natural 
depravity of the species. To use the modern 
phraseology, he considers that Montesquieu is too 
much of an optimist and not enough of a pessi- 
mist. Sainte-Beuve was clearly of the same mind as 
Paul Louis Courier, who said: ‘* Of all the govern 
ments of men, the best is worth nothing.” In his 
tory, Sainte-Beuve reproaches Montesquieu with 
giving too little place to the caprices of chance 
and to the follies of men ; everything is too sim 
ple, and goes by rules in the * Esprit des Lois 
accidents are ignored, and history follows a sort 
of high road. The criticism is just; ‘* the law 
of nations ” is still empirical ; the economic laws 
are hardly yet understood ; constitutional laws 
are no better than ordinary laws, though they 
are more difficult to change. 

With all these restrictions, with all its imper- 
fections and shortcomings, the ‘ Esprit des Lois’ 
will nevertheless remain oue of those great monu 
ments of human thought with which every cul 
tured mind must become acquainted. After so 
many political revolutions, it cannot give us the 
secret of our future, but it can teach us, at any 
rate, prudence and wisdom, 
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THE ART OF HOUSE FURNISHING. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir. Will you allow me to call attention toa 
significant change in literature ¢ A few years 
ago all the heroines in novels were in the habit of 
retiring into their boudoirs, and presumably the 
rest of the house was in possession of the men 
Now it is the hero who retreats into his ** den,” 
and leaves the house actually in possession of the 
women, 

I presume we all agree that a woman who re 
quires a room to pout in, and a man who has to 
have a place to growl in, are equally uncomforta- 
ble members of both the family and the com- 
munity. The pouting woman is evidently a thing 
of the past, for boudoirs no longer exist. What 
can we do to abolish dens ¢ Dens will not disap 
pear either from novels or houses until men are 
allowed equal rights in the furnishing of our 
drawing-rooms or parlors. Most rooms are too 
much cumbered up with bows of ribbons on chairs, 
and scarfs tied on sofas, and tea-cups on little 
tables, for a man, if he is more than a carpet 
knight, to be comfortable in them long. I have 
a feminine love of ribbons, but Ll think they should 
adorn women and women’s apartments, and not 
take possession of the rooms that are intended for 
the use of both men and women. 

Give the womanly element to rooms by a table 
consecrated to flowers and sewing, but don’t 
make it womanish with too much of what is call 
ed fancy work. In one thing lam masculine—I 
detest tidies and scarfs of pongee, and all things 
that are so lightly attached to the furniture that 
they persisteutly adhere to one’s clothing. All 
rooms that are attractive look as if they were oc 
cupied, aud there should be nothing in them that 
seriously interferes with comfort. If a room is 
to be furnished, let it have in it first the things 
that are required for daily use, and afterwards 
add the things that society is supposed to demand. 
The successful furnishing of a room depends 
quite as much on taste as it does on the length of 
one’s purse, and of course it cannot be reduced to 
rule; but there are some faults that may be 
avoided if attention is called to them. 

People of moderate means should avoid spend 
ing too much for chairs and tables. The ey: 
rarely rests on the table, but it always looks at 
the things ou the table. Tables are almost al- 
ways too small for comfort or for beauty. Many 


‘The NW atiom. 


a man’s happiness is wrecked if he bas no corner 


where he can pile up newspapers; and f 

some men to be three feet from an inkstand 
or a dictionary is as trying as to be twelve 
miles from a lemon. Therefore, have a large 
table, with writing materials and ampt 
room for books and papers, and banish the 
bric-A-brac to shelves above the danger of 
being swept off by the garments of the passers 
by. Avoid gilt in wall papers, and velvet and 


plush in carpets and furniture, if your rooms are 





small. These are only suited to large houses, and 
they vulgarizesmall ones. Don'tattempt painted 
floors with rugs, unless you have plenty of ser 


vants to keep them in order, and remember that 


even then they require a multiplicity of the 


essentials of life to take oif the bare look 

If possible, compare wall papers and carpets t 
see how they affect one another, and don’t take it 
for granted that if they are pretty in themselves 
they will be pretty together 

Give rooms that open from one anothet 
cidedly different tones of color, that the eve may 
be rested by the change, and not have to look out 
the detauls of the change. If economy has to be 
practised, begin by leaving off the borders 
carpets and the wide frieze from wall papers ; 
they absorb money that can be used to better 
advantage elsewhere 

If you want to beautify a room, use it con 
stantly, and the things that accumulate because 
they are wanted will give the room the character 
that it needs, which will be the reflection of your 
own.—Very sincerely M. N.S 

NEW BEDFORD, August 8 

SYMPATHY WITH CRIME 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: There is an unpleasant feature whi 
characterizes the American daily press, and 
which is wholly peculiar to it, being found in t 
respectable papers of no European coumry: ! 
mean asort of underhand sympathy with cri 
You shall read a very virtuous leading editoria 
inavery high-toned paper, being greatly editi 
thereby. This is written by the editor-in-chief 
but, as you quickly discover, there is a wicked 
partner in the concern, and you shall presently 
tind some small paragraphs detailing criminal 
news, put into shape by some one whose sympa 
thies are evidently not with the victims. Ofte: 
the very slang of the criminal classes is adopt 
ina manner indicating a charming familiarity 
therewith This, perhaps, would not be so bad 


if it Were not for the direct implication, necessa 


ruy involved, that the reader is also familiar 
with it and relishes hearing of exploits of ** till 
tapping “ and *safe-cracking.” One of the | 


liest of these euphemisms is that which character 





izes scoundrelly bighwaymen as ** road agents 
It isa curious proof of the extent to which this 


sort of thing bas been carried. that even thos 








among us who have the most rdial contempt 
for this sneaking sympathy with crime, hav 
these expressions so constar lus by 
the daily papers that we unde 
stand their meaniog wheth 
Is it not time for all se 
which make no preten E purg 
f stuff? Or ’ 
might bh 1™ f ¥ 
n process of tit 








DIVINING-ROD LOGIC 
To THE Eprtor or THE NaTION: 


Str: Asa contribution on the above subject, I 


will state that several years agoanelderly witch- 
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tiboy, will be prefixed an etched portrait of Mr 
Rice, and an account of the partnership by the 
surviving partne! 

By the middle of next month should appear the 
first number of the Curio, an illustrated month 
ly magazine of forty-eight pages quarto, devoted 
to Biography and Genealogy, Heraldry, Book 
plates, Rare Books and Prints, Old Furniture 
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and Plate, etc., etc. Tne editor is Mr. E. DeV. 
Vermont, and the publisher Mr. R. W. Wright, 
at 6 Astor Place, New York city. Fiction is to 
havea place, beginning with Edgar Fawcett. 

A triple number of the Art Review (New 
York: Geo. F. Kelly, 59 Carmine St.), to be is 
sued this month, embraces May, June, and July, 
and will contain fifteen full-page copper photo- 
gravures, 

The Albany Law Journal has published an in- 
dex-digest of vols. 21-34 inclusive. 

The Midsummer Puck is even more success- 
fulin its elaborate color-printing than was its 
elder, the Christmas Puck, and perhaps the 
letter-press is also improved. Certainly we re- 
call nething in the earlier publication as amus- 
ing and as delicate in its satire as * A Successful 
Failure,” ‘‘ written for Mr. Frank R. Stockton 
by H.C. Bunner.” Some of the social drawings 
are also most humorous. 

What is meant to be a piece of satirical esprit 
is put forth by Cassell & Co. with the title ‘The 
Republic of the Future, or Socialism a Reality,’ 
by Anna Bowman Dodd. It consists of seven 
letters from a Swedish nobleman, living in the 
twenty-first century, who recounts in them his 
travels among the inhabitants of New York, 
with the customs and the character of the people 
as they had been formed under a long-continued 
socialistic régime. The wonders of machinery 
play a large part; but most of the volume, 
which is no more than a brochure, is merely a 
carrying out intoexample of current notions that 
Socialism will result in dead levels, the equality 
of women with men in the State, the subjection 
of man, and the extinction of the nobler forms of 
love, and like propositions. These prophecies of 
the ruin to be wrought by “Socialism,” one may 
observe, are identical with those which for many 
years were made concerning ** Democracy.” The 
mechanism and the phrases show a later date, 
but essentially the book belongs to a past age. 

The latest issue in Mr. Wheatley’s ‘** Book- 
Lover’s Library ” (George J. Coombes) is a cu- 
rious collectanea about the herbs, fruits and 
flowers, and the ornamental trees of England, 
under the title ‘Gleanings in Old Garden Lite- 
rature,’ from the pen of W. Carew Hazlitt, whose 
‘Old Cookery Books,’ in this same series, we 
have already had occasion to commend. For 
those who unite the tastes for gardening and for 
literature, this volume will be treasure-trove ; 
and, in fact, as a kind of history of the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables, the changes and ever-increas- 
ing variety of diet, with the views afforded of 
the tables of our forefathers, the volume serves 
to gather and compress a considerable amount 
of out-of-the-way information. On the orna- 
mental side, one gets notices of famous gardens 
and some landscape gardeners ; of the different 
fashions of the times, the arbors, the mazes, and 
the fruit-walls ; and, throughout, the literary 
quality is never suffered to give way to a scien- 
tific or encyclopedic or historical method mere- 
ly. The old books on gardening are catalogued, 
and some extracts are given ; perhaps Bacon is 
allowed more than his due share of literary quo- 
tations. At the end there are a dozen or fifteen 
pages containing ‘‘ A Short Account of Several 
Gardens near London, with Remarks on Some 
Particulars wherein they Excel or are Deficient, 
upon a View of Then in December, 16@$,” from 
an unpublished MS. by Gibson. We have found 
the volume one of the most entertaining of this 
very charming series. It should be added that 
its text hardly touches upon the present cen- 
tury, but is es-entially antiquarian in subject- 
matter, 

Mr. Thomas J. Morgan, Principal of the Rhode 
Island State Normal School, has collected in 
‘Educational Mosaics’ (Boston; Silver, Rogers 
& Co.) passages from more or less famous writ- 
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ers upon the choice of studies, theories of in- 
struction, and similar matters, together with a 
sprinkling of maxims and reflections kindred to 
the subject. There is no marked scheme or or- 
der in the arrangement of the extracts, which 
for the most part are from contemporary books, 
and represent the average ability and judgment 
of men who speak and write on the topic of edu- 
cation. The scales are kept even between the 
classics and the sciences, both of which are 
praised and discredited in turn; the elective sys- 
tem receives the same impartial treatment ; the 
kindergarten, the trade-school, ete., are included 
with their older associates. Altogether, a ca- 
tholic discretion has been exercised, and the vo- 
lume may be described as a handy one to quote 
from for persons with poor memories and insuffi- 
cient reading of their own. 

We have received the second volume of Trans- 
actions and Reports of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society. Indian warfare and the contest 
over slavery are the subjects to which most space 
has been devoted; but many others, both of local 
and national importance, are treated. Several 
scarce county histories are reprinted, and there 
are the usual biographical notices. 

It is perhaps not too late to mention a tasteful 
volume entitled ‘ Historical Sketch of the South 
Church (Reformed) of New York City’ (A. D, 
F, Randolph & Co.), This church is the lineal 
descendant of that first set up by the Dutchin the 
Battery Fort in 1642. Its migrations in conse- 
quence of the growth of the city are illustrated 
by pictures of the several edifices from the be- 
ginning; and as these offer a curious study in 
architectural] development, so the portraits of 
the pastors are interesting as successive types of 
clerical aspect. The little book belongs to the 
general history of New York. 

The second annual issue of ‘ Poor’s Directory 
of Railway Officials’ (H. V. & H. W. Poor) 
shows a marked enlargement, the street-railroad 
system being now included; and the work is 
more than ever the best conspectus of the per- 
sonnel of the great interest in question, Froim 
the list on page 571 it appears that twenty-nine 
States and Territories are now provided with 
railroad commissioners. Foreign railways on 
this continent south of the United States are de- 
scribed on pages 317-335. Bridge builders, car 
and rail manufacturers, and contractors come 
within fhe scope of this Directory. 

We should hardly take so pessimistic a view of 
the race as ‘‘The world is chiefly filled up with 
sick folk,” which we find to be the starting-point 
of Dr. Hanchett’s ‘ Modern Domestic Medicine’ 
(C. T. Hurlburt), and seems to be the excuse for 
that volume, and for its smaller ‘Companion,’ 
which is devoted to subjects not suitable for 
treatment in a family book. In his effort to be 
useful the author sets forth much excellent ad- 
vice, but with it are some odd opinions, such as 
tnat woollea should never be worn next the skin 
until after the prime of life (p. 24), and that 
thousands have been killed directly or indirectly 
by overdosing with quinine (p. 241). The gene- 
ral tenets are those of the homceopathists. 

An anonymous medical book for popular read- 
ing is doubly suspicious, but, as an exception to 
the rule, a cheap although well-printed little 
work on * Accidents and Poisons, their Remedies 
and Antidotes,’ published by Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago, is excellent. Truly, when an 
emergency happens, there is little time to consult 
books, but those fond of this style of literature 
will find themselves forearmed if they study its 
warning when there is time. Nearly a third of 
the book is occupied with general hygiene, and all 
its teaching 1s sound, 

There is comparatively little new information 
given in the extracts from Emin Pasha’s Dia- 
ries published in the July Fortnightly Review, 
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but they are full of bright and picturesque de- 
scriptions of the country and people with whom 
he is placed, together with, at times, detailed 
accounts of important events. When first 
summoned to surrender by the Mahdi’s lieu- 
tenant after the capture of Lupton Bey, he 
called a public meeting of his officials and laid 
the matter before them. Unanimously they 
voted to surrender, but Emin, though ostensibly 
yielding to their wishes, succeeded in maintain- 
ing his position. He is very confident that, so 
far asthe upper Nile provinces are concerned, 
the Mahdi revolt was fomenied only by and in 
the interest of the slave-dealers. There are many 
touching allusions to his deserted condition; and 
yet, when about to start on ene of bis tours of 
inspection, he is as joyful *‘ asa schoolboy begin- 
ning his holidays.” The singular modesty of the 
man is shown in the ardent wish that he might 
meet Dr. Junker again. ‘‘ How thankfully,” he 
continues, ‘‘ would I have learnt from him out of 
the stores of his experience!” Very natural too 
is the passage in which he describes his first im- 
pulse on reaching a river, the Welle, whose 
waters flowed west, ‘‘ to plunge into its roaring 
waters and be borne by them to the west.” The 
diary closes with an entry dated January 12, 
1885, his period of greatest despondency, and yet 
he does not give up hope: ‘* I have some belief in 
my good star.” The extracts are introduced by 
a short introduction by Miss Felkin, to whom 
they were sent, as letters. 

From samples that have already appeared we 
should expect much entertainment and_ solid 
scientific instruction from ‘ Ergebnisse naturwis- 
senschaftlicher Forschungen auf Ceylon in den 
Jabren 188486,’ by Drs. Paul and Fritz Sarasin 
(Wiesbaden: C. W. Kreidel; New York: Chris- 
tern.) The work will appear in four volumes, 
the first two being occupied with the zodlogy, 
the third with the anthropology, and the fourth 
with a general description of the island, con- 
cerning which the authors’ explorations were so 
extensive that they venture to believe they have 
something new to tell, These three divisions 
-an be subscribed for separately. There will be 
numerous plates. 

In place of a Society for Mutual Autopsy like 
that established by eminent men of science and 
of letters in Paris in 1876, Milan has an Institu- 
zione Loria, which undertakes an autopsy for 
any physician or private family that desires it. 
The complaint is made that, for the study of the 
brain, too much neglect has been shown in fur- 
nishing a life-history of the subjects examined 
by this institution. The Perseveranza for July 

2 reprints the constitution of the Paris society 
above named. 

Calmann Lévy announces for immediate publi- 
cation a work by Prince Napoleon, of which the 
title is ‘ Napoleon et ses détracteurs.’ 

M. Noél Valois has reprinted in a pamphlet of 
forty-two pages a paper first published in the 
Annuaire- Bulletin of the Société de PHistoire de 
France, concerning the ‘ Privilége de Chalo- 
Saint-Mard.’ This total exemption from all im- 
posts enjoyed by the descendants of Eudes-le- 
Maire, called Chalo-Saint-Mard, went back, it 
was pretended, to 1191. M. Valois shows how the 
treasury and administration of the realm were 
the victims of a successful imposition in the mat- 
ter from the time of Philippe VI. to that of Louis 
XV. Forthose who enjoy the skilful disentangle- 
ment of obscure historical complications, the pam- 
phlet of M. Valois will be full of interest. 

M. Léopold Delisle has republished from the 
Gazette Archéologique an important notice upon 
the ‘ Exemplaires royaux et princiers du Miroir 
historial’ (Paris: A. Lévy). The vast compila- 
tion of universal history known under this name 
is the translation into Freuch of the famous 
‘Speculum Historiale’ of Vincent de Beauvais, 
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made by Jean du Vignay at the command of 
Jeanne of Burgundy, the first wife of Philip of 
Valois, King of France. M. Delisle proves t 
the translation was made in 1552 and 
Pion & Nourrit have published * Les So 
phistes allemands et les Nibilistes russes.” by Th 
Funck-Brentano, professor at the Ecole Libr: 
This house had already 
issued, in a similar Svo volume by the sam 
author, ‘ Les Sophistes grecs et les Sophistes con 


des Sciences Politique Ss. 


temporains. They have just published an ISmo 
edition of ‘Le Marquis de Grignan, petit-fils de 


Mme. de Sévigné,’) by M. Frédéric Masson 
which appeared in the Svo form in 188] 


1 


Hachette likewise has published an 18m 
edition of Caro’s ‘ Problémes de morale sociale,’ 
which first appeared in 1876; and Perrin, in the 
same convenient form, * Henriette-Anne d’An 
gleterre, duchesse dOrléans: Sa vie et sa corres 
pondance avec son frére, Charles IL.’ by the 
Comte de Baillon. The first edition, Svo, appeared 
in 1885. The 1Smo editions of the same author's 
‘ Henriette-Marie de France, reine d’ Angleterre,’ 
and of his ‘ Lettres in¢dites de Henriette-Marie 
de France,’ were published several years a 

In aid of the Academy at Ashfield, Mass., a 
fair is to be held on August 4, 25, at which will 
be sold the 1884 one-volume Macinillan edition of 
Tennyson, the 1881 volume of Selections from 








Browning, the two-volume Matthew Arnold of 
ISS1, and the two-volume Riverside Aldine edi 
All these ex 
cept the last have been specially and hand-some 


tion of Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers.’ 


ly bound in morocco; each contains the auto 
graph of the respective poet ; and all except the 
Tennyson have, besides, a verse of the author’s in 
his own hand. It is proposed to open these vy 
lumes to competitive offers by mail, whi 


should be addressed to A. D. Flower, Ashtield 


——We subjoin an extract from a letter of Di 
Caspar Rene Gregory, dated Leipzig, Ju 

“*T have been asked to prepare a course of 
tures upon ‘Religion in America. or *Churet 
History 19 the United States of America, and | 





hope in the course of a year or two todos \ 
difficulty arises in the want of books. The library 
here, as well as the libraries in the other univers 
ties, have been and are more « pied with Con 
tinental questions, and their siender resources 


do vot permit them to keep up with tl Ger 
man books. They could not make extensiv: 
purchases in this American line. The questior 
has arisen whether, just as 1, asan Atmerican, wish 
to put America duly on record here, so other 
Americans will not wish to put their literature, 
the material for the history of their religious o1 
ganizations, 1n a foreign iibrary where it will b 
appreciated, and where it will be at the servi 
every German professor who desires to approact 
these questions. The German university libraries 
send their books aboutat need, and Leipzig atfords 
a good centre for massing this American litera 
ture. Evenif I should not succeed in carrving 
out my plan, which of cour-e would culminat 
in a text-book for Awerican church | 

collection of vooks here would be ready 
another worker. I may add that I have 
ready given the lhbrary all of my wl 
books which I could spare. Personally, | 
should be indebted to any one who w 
give me a note of books for the earlier hteratt 
But where churches or men could send the books 
and the pamphlets pertaining t) their s} ’ 
societies, they would do a service. Everything 
historical, statistical, doctrinal, : 
would be wished for, from reports to single s 








mons. Many such pamphlets are desti 
America because of the room they take uy oO 
course church newspapers in sets would be ] 


cular value.” 

We are requested to add that the documents 
specitied above may be sent to Dr. Gregory, at 
Leipzig, Liebigstrasse 9, iv,1; or Prof. Jos 
Henry Thayer of Cambridge, Mass., will g 

take charge of and forward avy books 

phlets intrusted to him for Dr. Gregory 


—The Midsummer Cent has for i's leader a 


decorative article, of which the illustrations are 


taken from the scenes of a Jersey cana Th 


tex s ist in tl half-fa ur, half-B 
milan st of wt s prominent art t ks 
set the example in the last holiday season, t 

Ss not stvle wl bears repetit wit 

SI ss. and is hard worth cultivating t i 
ew writer Tl s display sor clever i 
nag nt of tl spaces, but in tt effect 
scarcely equal Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith's al 
sketches, and they do not deceive us into think 
ing that we possess a true corner of Holla 
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Jer Joel Chandler Harris begins a thre 
part story, ** Azalia The principal ta 
paper is Geu. Joseph E. Johnston i 
! Creorgia campa { I Ss ! i wl 
he makes some ral ret! . Jet? 
Davis, places the wl responsit y for his ow 
re val on the civ iuthorities, and isserts 
that if or tl ther Lieutenant-G rals 
his army instead Hood bad su eadend | 
( mand Atlanta w 1 hav n held | 
the Army of Ten set rt i s 
rest for the illustration it giv f Davis i 
racter, and of divisions in the Souther 
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N 1) Y , n t te i at s r { bbett 
lik Arthur H { NM v amie very 
irteing ar \ i ~f Mr. Ste en 
+ +3 ™ ] , "? , 
Writes of this yp ‘ i general Judgment in- 
«i tothat w bh he quotes from Lowell re 
carding him Phick as «hops are the acta 
rals wl i avs with that rank, however 
aid us professional visits in the Revolutionary 
War or in that [ Sl2-—Cochrane Cockburn the 


ed Washington), Codrington, Collier 
Collingwood. We may add Admiral Coffin, a 
Boston boy, who entered the navy on the eve of 
the Revolution. Sir Henry Clinton is also found 
in this volume, and so is Sir A. Cockburn, of the 


i/ahama Claims Commission, 


he July number of Les Lettres et les Arts 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons), like all the numbers of 
this rerue, has a special character of its own. 
This time the prevailing tone is that of remi 
niscence. M. Désiré Nisard of the French Acade 
my gives three extracts from bis mémoires um 
édits, under the general title ** A2gri Sommia.” In 
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the second of these he compares the impression 
made upon Alfred de Vigny by Royer-Collard, 
in the visit he made to him as candidate for a va- 
cant chair in the Academy, when the old philoso- 
pher and statesman wounded the vanity of the 
younger writer so deeply by his celebrated reply: 
**A mon Age je ne lis plus, je relis,” with that 
which he received himself in a similar visit, when 
the old man did him the honor to talk of his own 
life and not of bis visitor’s writings. A delicate 
and charming portrait of M. Nisard, by E. Abot, 
and a reproduction of one of Royer-Collard, in 
the costume of the incroyables of bis earlier life, 
illustrate this portion of the article and add to its 
value. Comte Armand de Pontmartin, who has 
also reached the age when everything is tinged 
with recollections of the past, gives a little sketch 
which hovers between fiction and reality: ** La 
véritable auberge des Adrets.” Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant recalls ‘* Un promenade autour 
de Tunis avant les embellissemeuts du Protecto- 
rat.” M. Maurice Tourneux, with his usual con- 
eiseness and clearness, and with that perfection 
in the selection and arrangement of materials 
with which he is gifted, has made of the long and 
serious article, ‘La Fédération du 14 Juillet 
1790,” not only the most important, but also 
the most interesting, paper of the number. 
Among the numerous documents of the period of 
which M. Tourneux makes use, is a certain ‘‘ Avis 
aux confédérés,” by a most unexpected patriot 
and moralist, the famous, or ill-famed, Restif de 
la Bretonne. This pamphlet of the moment, of 
which the general good sense is as applicable to 
the present time as it was to the days of univer- 
sal peace and good-will a hundred yearsago when 
it appeared, M. Tourneux calls, with justice, one 
of the most curious pages of * fooeuvre informe et 
parfois prodigieuse” of its author, He also 
speaks of if as not mentioned by any of the re- 
cent biographers of Restif. There is a eharming 
little poem, by M. Armand Silvestre, ** Florai- 
son”; and M Pierre d’Igny, in his serial, takes 
his young countess to London in June. 


The brilliant article of the number, however, 
is * 1 Archipel,” by M, Gaston Bergeret, in which 
this charming writer relates, with the delicacy 
and grace of his always subdued sarcasm, the 
conquest, the pacification, and the organization 
of a colony in the Indian Ocean. All that relates 
to the Governor of the islands and to the com- 
missaire général who supplanted him, and espe 
cially to the delighttul savage tribes, the Nia- 
zous, is exquisitely indicated, with the lightest of 
touches. The only exaggeration is in the really 
eharming Miss Dolly simpson, the daughter of 
the English missionary; but she is caricatured 
with such delicacy, there 1s such an exquisite 
vagueness about the real meaning of her not too 
idiomatic French, that it all passes without oppo- 
sition, and the final situation is so supremely co 
mic that the reader turns the last page mm the most 
complete good understanding with the author, 
and gratitude to him fora half hour spent with 
such cheerful gayety. 


It is evident from the onslaught made on 
Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, in the London Acade- 
myoft July 25,10 a review of the first fascicle of 
his ‘Assyrian Dictionary,’ that his recent veer- 
ing around on what Orientalists call the Sumero- 
Accadian question bas keenly nettled some of the 
orthodox students of the so-called pro-Cnaldean, 
or pro-Semitic, cuneiform literary remains. We 
can imagine what the feelings of Francois Lenor- 
mant, author of the ‘Etudes Accadiennes’ and 
‘La Langue Primitive de la Chaldée,’ would be 
if he had lived to see the most brilliant and most 
diligent Assyriologist of Germany deserting the 
camp of the Sumero-Accadists, and reinforcing 
the hitherto almost solitary post of the French- 
man’s Parisian opponent, the “ anti-Accadist,” 


The Nation. 


Joseph Halévy. And we are anxious to see what 
the impetuous Fritz Hommel, who, in his * Die 
Semitischen Véiker und Sprachen,’ has poured 
out so much presumptuous learning and hair- 
splitting ingenuity on the ** vorsemitische Kul- 
tur” of Babylonia, will have to say on this unto- 
ward turn in the Leipzig professor’s Assyriologi 
cal evolution. The story of this turn, gradually 
foreshadowed in various recent contributions to 
Assyriclogy, and now almost completed, is told 
in a very interesting way by Prof. Lyon of Cam- 
bridge in an extensive notice of the ‘ Assyrian 
Dictionary,’ read before the American Oriental 
Society at its meeting in Boston in May last, and 
just published in its Journal, Some two years 
ago Delitzsch, after some guarded advances in 
the new direction, seized an opportunity ** to re- 
cognize openly,” as he wrote, ‘‘the high services 
of Halévy relating to the Sumero-Accadian 
question, above ali to the question as to the exist- 
ence of original’ Sumero-Accadian texts.” It 
seemed to him ** necessary to test anew, unbiassed 
in all details, this fundamentally important ‘ tra- 
dition’ which has been delivered to us younger As- 
syriologists.”. Numerous remarks of the Diction- 
ary show that, after doing a great deal of fresh 
testing, he is only one step removed from Halé- 
vy’s tenet that the civilization of Mesopotamia 
was from its beginning distinctively Semitic —not 
borrowed, with its cuneiform system of writing, 
from a primitive race, Turanian or other, which 
preceded the Chaldeans; and that what was held 
by the Sumero-Accadists to be pro-Semitic lite- 
rary remains, is only a hieratic way of writing 
Assyrian, It is needless to add that by the new 
accession Halévy’s view, though considerably 
strengthened, is tar from having become victo- 
rious, and tnat the old contest will only wax hot- 
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ter. What is clearly shown is how shaky the | 


ground is still on which the lofty Assyriological 
constructions of our time are being reared, and 
how much Delitzsch himself will have to revise 
and correct of what be has already announced as 
discovered and proved. 


COLVIN’S KEATS. 


Keats. By Sidney Colvin. [English Men of Let- 
ters Series.] Harper & Bros, 1887. 
THE circumstances and general character of the 
life of Keats are already well known; the criti- 
cism of bis works and of bis temperament is abun- 
dant; little more remained for Mr. Colvin to do 
than to set down the result in a brief continuous 
narrative and to barmonize the features of the 
portrait. But each new writer brings something 
of his own, and in the case of one so tndividual- 
ized, so refined, and so self-confident as Mr. Col- 
vin, this personal element in the work is bound 
to be very prominent. It first shows itself ina 
contemptuous reference to Leigh Hunt, and this 
tone of half-mocking, half-patronizing deprecia- 
tion of that ‘writer of amiable memory and 
second-rate powers” is maintained throughout. 
it is much easier, no doubt, to tolerate Hunt's 
faults than to admit bis merits, and to a later day 
the literary fashion of his cloth offers marks for 
ridicule, as is usual with fasbions of all kinds once 
they are out of date; but be was the ‘man of 
taste” of bis time, just as Mr. Colvin is of ours; 
one cannot help perceiving the points of resem- 
blance 1n the literary type, though of course Mr. 
Colvin’s taste is far purer, bigher, and more ex- 
acting, in proportion as the culture of the time it 
is developed out of is richer and finer than that 
of the late Georgian age. This similarity, not 
between their characters and talents, but in their 
literary habit, points in certain ways the revolu- 
tions of ‘‘taste.” There is a-strain in Leigh 
Hunt, and in others besides Keats among his as- 
sociates, of weakness, almost of pulpiness, which 








all the world is ready enough to condemn now. 
Thus, Mr. Colvin remarks of Hunt’s * Rimini” 
that it has some *‘ agreeable passages,” but ‘‘ for 
the rest the pleasant creature does but exagge- 
rate in this poem the chief foible of his prose, 
redoubling his vivacious airs where they are 
least in place, and handling the great passions of 
the theme with a tea-party manner and vocabu- 
lary that are intolerable.” <A little later he goes 
on: ‘In matters of poetic feeling and fancy 
Keats and Hunt bad not a little in common; both 
alike were given to ‘ luxuriating’ somewhat effu- 
sively and fondly over the ‘deliciousness’ of 
whatever they liked in art, books, or nature.” 
This is true, certainly, and hits off by emphasis 
the initial weakness of Keats, though it is some- 
what too subtle a stroke to condemn it in Hunt 
rather thap in the hero of the biography; and in 
the midst of the satiric and belittling sentences 
one remembers that ** luxuriating over delicious- 
ness” not unaptly describes the style of the ws- 
thetic school now reigning about Oxford, and 
that in certain art criticisms Mr. Colvin himself 
is not altogether guiltless of it. Mr. Lowell went 
out of his way to say a good word for Hunt not 
long ago. Apart from his patriotic services and 
his books, not yet altogether dead, he had the 
distinction of pleasing through a long life an ex- 
traordinary variety of men of genius, and of be- 
ing kindly regarded by them, from Shelley to 
Carlyle; and a biographer of Keats, whom he 
befriended, might fithy have spared the ridicule 
of him which is perhaps the most marked thing 
in this volume and the most inexcusable. 

To come to Keats, the poetical legend about 
him is now fairly dissipated. He was not the 
bard killed by tbe reviewer. He was an English 
boy of the middle class, with much physical pug- 
nacity and warm friendliness, and with courage 
and self-respect enough to make him ready to 
fignt his way and take his fate. He was tho- 
roughly ambitious, thoroughly sensitive, and he 
felt the weight of hostile criticism probably more 
than he confessed, and be seems to have sbrunk 
into himself from the coldness of public indiffer- 
ence to bis first works ; but he had no thought of 
dying from the “article.” Hereditary consump 
tion seized him and killed him. A second part of 
the legend about him is less easily destroyed, but 
it is now fairly on the way to extinction—name- 
ly, the characterization of him as a sensuous poet 
without ideas. He had strong senses, of course ; 
but he had also a growing mind, and was getting 
hold of the realities of thought and life with a 
strength and a width of vision in which alone is 
there any excuse for calling him, as Mr. Colvin 
does, ‘‘Shaksperian.” There is little justice in 
the adjective, and it belongs to him only poten- 
tially, if at all; but in the thoughts of his letters 
there is often a maturity as marvellous as their 
felicity of phrase, and in ‘SHyperion” and in 
some of the odes there 1s more than the promise 
of intellectual power, His sense of style and his 
feeling for the color of words, together with his 
physical sensibility, count for much; but hisclear 
and shining imagination, and that intellectual 
fire which is the centre of great poetry, were the 
prophecy of his immortality even then. No large 
portion of bis verse is of the first order, but that 
third of 1t which really constitutes his fame, and 
is in its realm unique and perfect, gives, on ana- 
lysis, imagination and thought as its constituent 
elements, equally with sensuousness of remark- 
able purity. Acquaintance and study only deep- 
en the impression—which Mr. Colvin states, though 
he does not argue for it with anything like the 
total strength of his case—that in Keats English 
literature lost a poet of the life of man rather 
than of the shows of things. The growth and 
tendency of bis mind and the bending of his con- 
scious aim towards that issue are clear ; whether 
the creative vision and the executive skill would 
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have been his in the grand proportion necessary 
for a great poet in that sphere, is hardly more 
than matter of speculation. But as it is a gain 
to character to know that he was not ‘snuffed 
out” by Lockhart, it is a still greater gain to find 
in him not the puerile idol of a sentimental sen 
suality, but a manly, natural fellow, in whom 
truth as well as beauty was a passion, and wt 
was inspired poet enough te put man at the cen 
tre of all things. 

Mr. Colvin, as has been said, presents this view 
of him, though he might have supported it better 
than he does. In point of the character to be 
ascribed to Keats, no one would find this biogra 
phy lacking in essentials. He adopts, however 
too broadly the theory of Arnold that Keats in 
his love was “ passion’s slave.” One feels that 
Mr. Arnoid objected to that less becanse of the 
fact, than because in his love-letters Keats ex 
pressed himself in what that eminent respectabi 
lity considers an ‘‘underbred” way. The subject 
with all its iimiting and mitigating circum 
stances, need not detain us. In the criticism of 
Keats’s works Mr. Colvin is less fortunate. Of 
general and illuminating criticism there is none 
atall. What there is is of the minute kind, as, 
for example, the fault he finds in the ‘* Ode toa 
Nightingale”: ** By a breach of Jogie which is 
also, | think, a flaw in’ the poetry, be con 
teasts the transitoriness of buman life, meaning 
the hfe of the imdividual, with the permanence 
the song-bird’s life, meaning the life of a typ. 
This is just one of those plausible criticism 
which are inapplicable beeause the magic of th 
poem keeps it outside of the mind while the poem is 
being read; and thatis not really a fault in a poem 
which cannot be felt as a fault when it is being 
read. So, too, in the criticism with regard to the 
town that will be for ever *‘ emptied of its tolky 
which readers will remember is one of the most 
charming passages of the ** Ode on a Grecian 
Urn *—* In these lines there seems a dissonance 
inastipuch as they speak of the arrest of lite as 
though it were an infliction in the sphere of real 


ty, and not merely, like the instances of such arrest 


- 
given further back, a necessary condition in the 


sphere of art, having in that sphere its own com 
pensations”™ ; this is irrefragable, but it amounts 
to nothing. In other cases, as where he says 
“Neither is Milton a match for Keats in wor] 
like this: 
Throughout all the iste 
There was no covert, no retired cave 


Unhaunted by the murmurous noise of war 
Though searcely heara in mat rr 








or where he condemns the lips that 


* poesied with hers in dewy rhyme 


as ‘tan effusively false touch in the sugared tast 
not infrequent in his earliest verses’ r wher 


he cites the fine lines, 


‘Only the dreamer venoms all his days 

Bearing more woe than all his sins desert 
as ‘‘acry of the spirit vanquished by the flesh 

in all such cases we can only put a note of ex 

clamation in the margin. The whole treat 
of the works is too piecemeal and over-refined 
the criticism lacks body, mass, comprehens 
and is always pottering about the superticies 
the poetry, the minor touches, the tipish, the 
cidents of its imagery and movement, to tl 
lect of its substance. 

On the whole, we are constrained to think that 
bad as Leigh Hunt’s poetry was at its worst, be 
was a better poetical critic than even Mr. Coly 
The iatter’s work in this branch of bis subject | 
no means takes the | 





ace of the studies of others 
one feels lacun® in it every where Phe nnets 
for example, are as inadequately represented 

the total criticism as the wonderfully 
in the biography itself. In the way 


criticism, one point is mack rainst Mr. G 


which is worth mention Th itter has 
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tended cruises of the great commerce-destroy- 
ers. In other fields of professional duty must 
be mentioned the work done at Richmond by 
Brooke, the creator of the naval ordnance of the 
Confederacy, and in England by Bulloch, the 
agent through whose consummate tact and stead- 
fastness of purpose the Alabama, the Florida, 
the Shenandoah, and the Georgia were fitted out 
as Confederate cruisers. 

In writing a book upon this great and attrac- 
tive subject, Mr. Schar? has been fortunate in 
having an absolutely unoccupied field. Having 
been himself one of the pupils of the Naval Aca 
demy at Richmond, and having borne a credita- 
ble part in some of the famous exploits of bis 
service, he has exceptional advantages for his 
task of authorship. He has shown evident dili 
gence in accumulating materials, and his book 
includes a valuable collection of mémoires pour 
servir. A more careful revision would have 
saved him from many little inaccuracies in names 
and dates, and from occasional lapses in the use 
of his motker tongue, In many chapters his 
materiais have been loosely thrown together, 
with little regard to style or to structural arrange- 
ment. In these respects the book is seriously de- 
fective. 

The most extraordinary feature, however, of Mr. 
Scharf’s otherwise useful book is the undercur- 
rent of political animosity and bitterness which 
penetrates all his references to the causes of the 
war and the conduct and motives of the Union 
leaders. In holding that secession was a consti- 
tutional right, he only expresses the sincere con- 
viction of the majority of Southern men before 
the war; but he goes far beyoud this, and appears 
to think that no other view was possible to men 
of sincerity and average intelligence. Indeed, it 
is not quite clear that be regards the war as 
having done anything towards a settlement of 
the question. ‘‘ Whether the theory of a national 
or a compact government,” be says in his open- 
ing sentences, ‘‘ be the true theory of the Constitu- 
tion, pow and hereafter, it is not necessary to 
discuss,’ which would seem to indicate that the 
question is still open for discussion, The condi- 
tion of affairs at the beginning of the war is ex- 
plained by the statement that ‘tin 1861 events 
had presented to the States that most unexpected 
result—the soldiers and sailors, educated by the 
‘ederal Government in its character as agent of 
the States, were called on by that agent to fight 
against its principal—by the servant to make 
war on the master, by the creature to destroy 
the creator.” 

Starting with this ‘‘ anomalous condition of 
the relations of the States tothe Federal Union,” 
as Mr. Scharf correctly designates it, the reader 
will not be surprised to learn that the war was a 
bloody work of repression, perfidiously under- 
taken by a tyrannical government, in the in- 
terests of a political party, and that the lead 
ers in the secession movement were the inno- 
cent victims of a trick perpetrated by Mr. Lin- 
coln's Cabinet. This opinion recurs again 
and again, and its manner of presentation 
is more remarkable for the author’s tone of 
unquestioned authority, and for a certain gran- 
deur of diction, than for cogency of reasoning. A 
fety passages will suffice to illustrate. Thus on 
D.. 20's 

‘* The recital of these facts, as they existed at the 
South in 1861, establishes beyond controversy 
that no preparation for war had been made by 
any Southern State prior to secession ; that not 
one of the States desired war ; that there ought 
not to have been war, and that there would not 
have been war except to ‘save the Republican 
party from rupture.’ The facts of the times and 
the acts of men cannot be covered up from the 
search and exposure of the historian, who, when 
he comes to write the causes of the terrible 
war of 1861-65, must discover and expose those 
who, to secure themselyes in the possession 


of political place, deliberately played with 
the excited passions of the hour to involve the 
country in war, and dissoive the Union, so that 
its reconquest would perpetuate their party as- 
cendency, or that che loss of the Southern States 
would deprive their political opponents of the 
great bulk of their strength, and thus secure for 
themselves the possession of power in either the 
reconstructed Union or in the divided and dis- 
membered northern part.” 

Here is another passage: 

“Mr. Lincoln and his advisers bad outwitted 
and overreached all the precautions of peace 
taken at the South, and, by deftly and cunning- 
ly drawing the fire of the Charleston batteries, 
had inaugurated war. The latent spirit of devo- 
tion to the Union, which the echoes of the guns 
at Charleston aroused into such terrible force and 
proportion, stopped not to consider the trick 
by which the war had been begun. = It 
only saw the flag of the Union in the 
smoke of battle, and, whether right or wrong, 
rushed 1o its defence. But neither that expres- 
sion of loyalty to the Union, nor the extraordi- 
narv efforts in its defence, nor the triumphs of its 
army and navy, will be able to cover up and con- 
ceal from the reprehension of history the shame- 
ful subterfuge of provisioning Sumter as a start 
to war; but history will separate the glory of the 
people’s defence from the shame of the politician’s 
trick.” 

In regard to the Southern officers who resigned 
from the old navy, every candid student of his- 
tory is ready to acknowledge that, during the 
trying period that preceded their resignation, 
they discharged their duties with scrupulous fide- 
lity. It is, therefore, hardly necessary to give 
this lucid explanation of their conduct: 

‘They did not presume to take upon them- 
selves the duty of dividing the navy among the 
States, notwithstanding it was the common 
property of all the States. In the excitement of 
the times, it would bave been pardonable con- 
duct to have brought their ships to the defence 
of the States; but their sense of honor, and a 
snilor’s duty to the government whose commis- 
sion he bore, required that he should divest bim- 
self of every selfish motive before he returned 
his commission to the Federal Government.” 

The author’s comments upon persons and events 
are what might be expected from the general 
statement of his views. The hotel-keeper who 
killed Ellsworth at Alexandria is a_ hero. 
** Among all the acts of personal bravery during 
the war,” says Mr. Scharf, ‘‘not one exceeds in 
heroism that total indifference to personal safety 
which inspired the noble Jackson to brave in his 
single person a whole regiment of the enemy.” 
Farragut is an ‘ apostate,” who turns *‘at the 
prompting of self-interest against the people 
among whom he was born”; and his dif- 
ferences with the Navy Department in the 
last year of his life lead the author to 
moralize in this pathetic fashion: ‘It is 
the old story—they loved the treason, and 
they rewarded with honors and prize-money the 
exploits of the apostate son of the South, but 
they never took him wholly and sirgly to tbeir 
hearts.” If, as Mr. Scharf states, it was ** petty 
malice” that led the Secretary of the Navy in 
the heat of civil war to designate the Southern 
naval officers as deserters, what shall be said of 
an author who, twenty years after the war is 
over, has the presumption to say that the great 
Admiral was induced by the ** prompting of self 
interest ” to stand by the dag and the Union, and 
that his countrymen ‘never took him wholly 
and singly to their hearts”? 

It would be a waste of time to dwell upon the 
preposterous absurdities of this kind with which 
Mr. Scharf has seen fit to mar his history. He 
exhausts the language of petulance in his criti- 
cisms of Mr. Seward and Mr. Welles. The cli- 
max of childishness is reached in a delightfully 
funny passage on page 428, in which the Secre- 
tary of State is charged with having ‘*dirtied 
the pages of American diplomacy ” by an indeli- 
cate allusion : 


‘The euphemism by which, when a bousehold 


is gladdened by the birth of a babe, the conva- 
lescence of the mother is described in technical 
and courtly phrase, ‘that the mother is getting 
on as well as could be expected,’ was introduced 
by Mr. Seward in a despatch to Mr. Adams, as, 
‘The work of pacification in the region concerned 
is going on as successfully as could be expected. 
You hear of occasional guerilla raids, but these 
are the after-pangs of revolution in that quarter 
which has proved an abortion.’” 

Mr. Scharf is hardly fair in lashing Mr. Sew- 
ard so unmercifully for a metaphor which he does 
not hesitate to use himself, On p. 725 he speaks of 
‘the prevailing ambition that the bosom of the 
James should bear ironclad ships over which the 
Confederate ensign should float,” and he adds: 
‘* This pregnant desire gave birth to the Hich- 
mond.” Indelicacy isa very grave fault, but it 
is well with this, as with other offences, for some 
one who is witbout sin to do the stone-throwing. 

If Mr. Scharf, as he declares in his preface, is 
attempting to vindicate ‘‘ the political views of 
Confederate officers,” he has shot very wide of 
the mark; for it may be doubted whether there 
are many of hiscompanions in arms who would 
subscribe to his extravagances. Capt. Bulloch, 
whodid more than any other naval officer to sus- 
tain the Confederacy during its four years’ strug- 
gle, and who may fairly be considered a repre- 
sentative man of his class, says, in a work 
every page of which excites admiration by 
its dignity, its clear insight, its breadth 
of view, and its moderation: ‘*The South 
has accepted the result of the war; 
business and social relations are again inter- 
mingling the people of the two sections on terms 
of friendship and intimacy, and the great ma- 
jority on both sides can now recur to the events 
of the war, and discuss them as historical inci- 
dents, and not as subjects for strife and recrimi- 
nation.” In his address in New York oun the last 
4th of July, Gov. Lee declared, with just pride, 
that ** Virginia was not sulking in a corner.” It 
is charitable to hope that sooner or later the his- 
torian of the Confederate Navy will emuiate 
Virginia’s noble example, and fall into line with 
Capt. Bulloch and his ‘* great majority.” 





RECENT PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


Preliminary Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the University of Pennsylvania to 
Investigate Modern Spiritualism, in accord- 
ance with the Request of the late Henry Sey- 
bert. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1887. 
8vo, pp. 159. 


Proceedings of the [English] Society for Psyehi- 
cal Research. Part XI. May, 1887. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


THE first report of the Seybert Commission has 
been awaited with interest, but 1t is certainly 
somewhat disappointing. To be sure, the only 
disappointment that we here can testify to has 
little to do with the merely negative character 
of the results so far reached by the Committee. 
Incommon with most people who give themselves 
over to the modern spirit and like to trust its in- 
stincts, we, of course, have expected no positive 
results of any very serious importance, But then it 
has seemed to us that the Seybert Committee has 
a work to dothat must go far beyond mere spe- 
cial criticism of the so-called ‘‘ facts” of modern 
Spiritualism. Granted that one finds little but 
fraud and delusion in ost classes of these 
‘ facts,” is it enough simply to report one’s fail- 
ure, with a considerable display of literary skill, 
and with a manifest readiness to assure the world 
that one is not easily to be fooled? We think 
that this is not enough for men who have under- 
taken the peculiar re:ponsibilities of the Seybert 
Commissioners. It up to tbe present time the 
Committee have found onl, deception and 





























foolishness in those spiritualistic ‘* manifesta 
tions” that have come under their notice, it is 
more than ever their duty so to set forth their re 
searches as to aid in the work of educating the 
people at large to the point where they also shall 
be somewhat better able to distinguish imposture 
from reality. The real task before the Commit 
tee is, in fact, plainly much more to instruct the 
general public than to * expose” this or that ras 
cal. A Slade or a Mansfield may be very fair 
game to bag, and it is amusing enough to read 
how clever men like the writers of this Re 
port have dealt with such spiritual influences; 
but it is unfortunate that the Committee 
have laid so much stress on this part of their 
story. 

Seybert wanted them to ‘‘ investigate ” Spirit 
ualism, as one of the *‘systems which assume to 
represent the truth”; and they have certainly 
labored hard and well upon this task as far as 
they have gone. But Seybert surely planned 
this investigation principally as an authoritative 
and persuasive method of teaching the people 
He wanted the world to become Spiritualistic 
He had faith that if an unprejudiced body of 
learned men, appointed by auniversity, could be 
induced to give time to the subject, they would be 
come convinced of the truth of the faith that he 
himself followed. And his aim plainly was to have 
such an authoritative verdict used as a means of 
doing away with modern prejudices, and of gain 
ing for Spiritualism a hearing in the world’s best 
circles. Now, unfortunately, yet, of course, very 
naturally, the appointed judges find themselves 
so far unable to say one word that could satisfy 
Seybert’s hopes and wishes were he alive to hear 
from them. It is surely but fair that, with such 
a preliminary result on their hands, they should 
at least bear Seybert’s wish in mind enough to 
make their report a strong appeal, not to us who 
are sceptics and need no repentance and have al 
wavs made game of Spiritualism, but to the lost 
sheep themselves, and to the still more important 
sheep who are in danger of being lost. To make 
this appeal the Seybert Commission need not 
have done any mere preaching. That, indeed, 
was not their affair and will not be. But they 
surely might have avoided a tone that is amusing 
enough to us, but which must be distinctly and 
solely offensive to the very class whom they were 
most called upon to assist. 

Perhaps we are hypercritical, but to our minds 
the case stands thus: the belief of many people 
in spiritualistic phenomena of the illusory types 
that the Seybert Commission have so far met 
with, is plainly founded upon the very common 
popular confidence in any honest man’s power 
to judge for himself whatever he personally 
sees, and to report accurately whatever he 
has seen. This confidence is an ancient piece of 
folk-lore. To get rid of it altogether is impossi 
ble. We can only fight it wherever we meet 
it. The untrained human senses are in no wise 
accurate instruments for the study of unwonted 
facts; and the untrained human memory both 
is, and, for the practical purposes of living, ought 
to be, a largely unhistorical faculty. These are 
simple truths, but folk-lore has been from the 
first against them. Whata sensible man sees, is 
there ; what an honest man relates, must have 
happened : these two superstitions form the rock 


1 


on which Spiritualism builds. To do something 
towards mining away that ancient rock, is the 
business of any man who undertakes to deal wit! 
such beliefs. Now by implication, to be sure, the 
Seybert Committee set forth in their report cor 

siderations of genuine value for this pur] 
They mention the difficulties of observat 
in just this field, and they relate a number of 
stances of plausible tricks that would have de 
ceived most ordinary observers, but that did 
not deceive them. Yet they so relate these 
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stences, and so mention these difficulties, that 
the moral will be lost on all who are in real 
danger of falling a prey to this particular delu 
sion. 

In short, this report offers to the ordinary ‘al 


most persuaded ” Spiritualist the treatment of 





the north wind, not that of the sun. This almost 
wersuaded man says that he doe fess t 
understand it all so verv well s his 
dead wife and his baby at the ing s 
ance, In the dim light. The spirits even spoke to 


bim, and he did once find written inside the 
closed slate a message from his lost friend, which 
referred to a fact unknown, he is certain, to any 
one now living but himself. Furthermore, the 
trance-medium did once tell him this or that 
wonderful thing All this he is sure of, because 


he saw and heard it himself, and be has 





simular tales from nmumberless other people at 
*fact-meetings ” and in private talks. However 
it all may be possible, then, the dead, he declares, 
do live again, and, after a fashion, do come back 


Such an * inquirer” now turns, let us suppose, te 





this report, and he finds simply what he will call 
scoffing. Logically it may be justified, but 
practically it will be only mischievous to bi 

He says, “ f sawso and so; [remember plainly 
such and such startling things.” The Seybert 
Commission say, with much humor and great 
neatness of language, that they went to various 
places and never managed to see anything but 
tricks, and have remembered nothing but vanity 
Experience shows that this mode of treating an 


honest and deluded man onlv bardens him. He 





loses confidence in your powers, because he 


Loses 
the sense of your sympathy. To his "| saw 
you respond with a smiling “1 saw nothing 
To his ** fact” vou have nothing to oppose but 
your private inability to tind any facts. His bag 
is fullof what, in his ignorance, he calls game 
You are tolerably sure that the * game’ is only 
‘rows and sparrows ; but vou do nothing to it 


struct him adequately about that. You only as 


sure him that your own t 


J 
4 
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you report that you suspect the woods of being 





empty toc. This makes, t mind, a poor ¢ 
liminary report.” He only doubts your sports 
manship, and tenderly bigs his bag of crows 


homeward. 


In a passage of magniticent humor, Bunvat 
makes Christian and his fellow meet ot Athe 
ist,” trudging along with his back to the heave 
lv glow that marks the direction of the Celestia 
City. ‘* Where are you going savs Atheist t 
the Pilgrims. ‘* To the Celestial City,” is in su 
stance their response Atheist bursts int 
controllable laughter You fools t says 
‘I have been hi ng for that pla these tw 











ty vears, and have seen nothing of it vet. Plair 
ly it doesn’t exist.” We cite wholly from ar 
accurate memory, and ly hope tor i 
t reader of this famil ir s t and easy 
method of refuting t 5 Now, while the S 
bert Commission a . gmatic as was 
Atheist, and pr st . ss pen t I 
rn. th r met} i te ng th ta “ 
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he father of lies; the next fraud has 


equal chance of being believed. But 


an get a series of observers to attend 


ig exhibitions that are actually only 
tricks, and if you can promptly get 
n reports from these observers, there 


f 


ce of showing conclusively, by a com 
parison of the various reports with one another 
and with the actual facts, how worthless the best 


untrained witness is as to all the critical incidents 


f such an exhibition. Such a result is compara 
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tively general in its character. It may thus be 
possible to convince intelligent but untrained 
men that their observation and their memory 
are alike worthless in such a region. If they be- 
this, the next slate- 
writing melium who offers them his services will 
find their curiosity more languid, and their judg- 
ment of bis miracles less confident. In tbe pa- 
per on * The Possibilities of Mal-Observation and 
Memory, from a Practical Point of 
Mr. Richard Hodgson and Mr. 8S. J. 
Davey have set forth the outcome of just such 
an experimental investigation as this. Mr. Da- 
vey furnished the conjuring for the experiments, 
the greater part of 
reports that were 


come aware of perhaps 


Lap:e of 
View,” 


and Mr. Hodgson conducted 
the work of criticising the 
written out by the observers. Result: a most in 
teresting study of human fallibility. To be sure, 
the study is still very inexact, for obvious rea- 
If the investigation is to go mucs further, 
instantanecus photography, or some other me- 
chanically accurate metbod of registering cer- 
tain of the actual events, must be introduced to 
control the reports of the observers. But mean- 
while a fine piece of work has been done, and one 


sons, 


that gives new reason to hope for very good re- 
sults from Mr. Hodyson’s stay in this country as 
Secretary of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, 

The number of the Proceedings before us con 
other 
witness afresh to 


tains several interesting papers, two ot 


the 
rather dangerous ingenuity of Mr, F. 


endless and 
W. H. My- 
ers. Into the boundless and silent sea of recent 
hypnotic research this modern mariner’s ship 
bursts with an appalling speed. The white foam 
fies, and the furrow streams forth free. We do 
not assert, indeed, that the mariner himself has 
ever yet killed the albatross of truth. We ad- 
vise him, however, to be very careful of his cross- 


which bear 


bow, 


REBER’S MEDLEVAL ARI. 


History of Mediawval Art. By Dr. Franz von 
teber, Director of the Bavarian Royal and 
State Galleries of Paintings, Professor in the 
University and Polytechnic of Munich. Trans- 
lated by Joseph Thacher Clarke. Witb 422 
illustrations and a glossary of technical terms. 
Harper & Bros, 

Dr. REBER’s ‘ History of Mediwval Art’ bas in 

its degree the same excelleaces as his volume on 

‘Ancient Art,’ translated by the same writer and 

issued by the same publisber five years ago, and 

then reviewed in the Nation, The earlier volume 
had the advantage of covering a more arable 

Dr. Reber was more en- 

The divisions of the subject 

were more distinct, its branches less intricately 

interlaced, its material more manageable. In- 
deed, 1t would be hard to find a subject less pa- 
tient of historical treatment than 
medieval art. The only predecessor who bad 
adequately treated it, so far as we know, was 

Seh and Dr. has set himself the 

harder task of condensing into a single octavo 


field, and one in which 
tirely at home. 


a condensed 


aase; Reber 
volume the theme which in Schnaase’s ‘Geschichte 
der bildenden Kiinste’ occupies five. 

If, therefore, the present book has not so much 
the 
interesting deductions and sug- 
to be wondered at. It is only 
matter for congratulation that the work is well 
done, and the result 


directness, decision, and clear exegesis as 
last, nor so many 
gestions, it is not 


valuable. Dr. Reber’s plan 


differs somewhat from that of most of his prede- 


eessors In favor of more compactness and con- 


tipuity of arrangement, His distribution of bis 


subject seems to us just and well balanced, his 


opintons on general questions eminently reason 


able, and there is 4 commendable absence of 


partisanship. The intricate mingling of Latin 
and Byzantine influences in western Europe, the 
domination of the Latin; the successive preémi- 
pence and subordination of Saxony, the Rhine- 
lands, the southern and northern provinces of 
France; the Gotbic supremacy of central France; 
the late awakening of Italy—all these have their 
due place and value. The leading place is neces- 
sarily given to architecture, which was in the 
Middle Ages, even more than in preceding ages, 
the mother and queen of the arts, Guided by 
this clue, the reader finds the development made 
as clear as he could expect. The web is a very 
tangled one, and to present it with all the threads 
laid out in a plain pattern would be to misrepre- 
sent it. The discussion of the development and 
complication of Romanesque architecture in 
Germany is lucid and judicious, though some- 
what overloaded with detail. The rise and 
spread of pointed architecture is equally well de 
scribed. In all this a geographical arrangement 
inevitable. When it 
comes to painting and sculpture, political, physi- 
cal, and even ethnical boundaries seem to be 
much less significant, and the lines of develop- 
ment to be disturbed or effaced, rather than dis- 
played, by a geographical treatment. Here, we 
think, Dr. Reber might with advantage have 
pruned down his work still further. The leading 
lines in this part are much fewer and the facts 
multiply. 
sary for architecture gives the book the charac- 
ter of a handbook. The commentary must be 
either very minute or very sparing, and to give 
the facts without full commentary offers a dry 
and bony result. 

Here and there asalient point is slighted, which 
we should have liked to see dwelt upon with more 
emphasis, For instance, the transfer of archi- 
tectural control, at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, from the monastic orders to the laity, was 
one of the most important phenomena in the his- 
tory of medizval architecture. The influence of 
the Church, and especially the cloistered clergy, 
in conserving and developing the arts from the 
sixth century till the twelfth or thirteenth, is in- 
deed so important that no medieval history is 
adequate which does not insist upon it. Some- 
thing more might have been said with advan- 
tage, perhaps, about early Christian mosaics, 
about the use of vegetable forms in the orna- 
ment of the thirteenth century, and the change 
in plan due to the addition of lateral chapels to 
churches in the fourteenth century. If the ex- 
position of such points as these had taken the 
place of some cataloguing of artists and works 
of art here and there, the book would hardly 
have lost by it. In truth, its chief literary fault 
is the accumulation of detail which merely makes 
a fuller record, but adds no ideas, and rather 
cumbers the narrative with facts. 

The reader will still notice a little of the over- 
assurance in explaining things from the inside 
which was visible in the older volume. Dr. Re- 
ber never seems quite able to get away from the 
classic point of view. He is apt to accuse the 
Romanesque builders of not understanding the 
classic buildings about them, or of failing in their 
efforts to imitate them; and to forget that, while 
the Teutons were content to take hints from the 
work of their forerunners, they appear to have 
preferred their own ways of using them. We 
think be is tempted to press too far the theories 
which Semper and other acnte German writers 
have imprinted on the criticism of their country- 
men—theories of definite climatic forms, of archi- 
tectural details derived directly from the pro- 


cesses of other arts. 


of the discussion seems 


The distribution which seems neces- 


These theories are of sub 
stantial value, but of too facile application, The 
dogmatic use of them is repellent, and tends to 
divert the reader’s mind from the effort for artis- 
tic effect, which is always present, and is respon- 


sible for many things, we believe, for which now- 
adays it gets no credit. 

Every one who has busied himself with this 
sort of investigation knows how difficult is abso- 
lute accuracy of detail, and 1s disposed to be in- 
dulgent to minor errors. That there should be 
more or less of them ina book of this kind is to 
be expected, but we find slips that seem unneces- 
sary. We may warn the reader against some we 
notice. Thus, on p. 43, the author cites the Mosque 
of Omar at Bethlehem. There is no Mosque of 
Omar in Bethlehem, we believe, and Dr. Reber 
must mean the building popularly so called in Je- 
rusalem, but more properly known as the Dome of 
the Rock. Indescribing Mohammedan architec- 
ture, the name Mihrab is given to the covered 
parc of the mosque, wherein the worshippers 
assemble, and the prayer-niche is called the 
Kiblah. In reality, the Mihrab is the niche, 
and the Kiblah properly denotes the direction 
of Mecca, towards which the niche is 
but they are often confounded. On pp. 176 
and 177 we find a plan and section of the 
“Mosque of Jumma at Bijapur.” Tbe un- 
skilled reader will probably interpret this by the 
analogy of the Mosque of Omar or of Amru. 
The usual form of the name is Jama Masjid (or 
Jumma Musjid}, which means Assembly Mosque 
or Chief Mosque. Most 
have mosques so named, and commonly spoken 
of in English as the Friday Mosques, because 
service is held there on Friday, the Moham 
medan Sabbath. The interior view given of 
the Mosque of Amru, by the way, not 
agree with the description on the next page, 
the arches being depicted as semicircular, but 
described as pointed horseshoes. There Is an 
analogous discrepancy between the plan and sec- 
tion of the Cathedral of Noyon, where the plan 
shows four-part vaulting, which is correct, and 
the section six-part vaulting. Dr. Reber takes 
pains to assign the first appearance of the horse- 
shoe arch to Sassanian architecture, forgetting 
that the Buddhist Chaitya halls and Vibaras, be- 
fore and about the Christian era as well as later, 
are full of it. The exchange of names between 
the spires of Chartres and the church at Ven- 
déme, p. 495, is a blunder in proof-reading; to 
speak of Cbartres as having piers alternating 
with round shafts may bea slip of the same kind. 
In several places the main or ceptral tower of a 
medieval castle is called the barbacan; but this 
is the keep. and the barbacan is an outwork. Ste. 
Nicaise for St. Nicaise is venial; and al fresco 
(in the open air) for a fresco (fresco painting) is 
more amusing than serious. The indiscriminate 
and inaccurate use of ‘‘cloister” tor monastery 
and convent comes evidently of translating too 
phonetically the German generic word Kloster. 
It saves some trouble, but makes difficulty where 
both the generic and specific are required, as 
where we have ‘‘ the Cloister [Areuzgang ?} 1m the 
Convent [K/oster 7] of Gerusalemme, Bologna,” 
which was really not a convent, but a monastery. 

We have not seen the book in German, and 
cannot speak of the translation from comparison, 
but itseems to be in general exceedingly well 
done. It is terse, clear, and vigorous; only once 
in a while does the terseness impede the clearness. 
Mr. Clarke, however, now and then shows an un- 
accountable reluctance to subject himself to the 
received terminology of architecture. He gives 
us ‘‘ Kernel’? (German Aern) for the bell of a 
capitol, ‘‘ vaulting-post ” for vaulting-sbaft, ** ar- 
rade” (Frencb) for a single arch, ‘*‘ surmount- 
ed” arches for stilted. ‘* Trapeze-shaped capi- 
tals’ smacks more of athletics than of ge- 
ometry, and ‘‘chapiter” for capital is per- 
haps as “surmounted” as the arch it sustains, 
We cannot believe in these liberties; itis difficult 
enough at the best to maintain order and clear 
ness 1n architectural language,{and if every new 


set ; 


Mahommedan cities 


does 
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writer is at liberty to reform it according to bis 
own preferences, the confusion will be beyond 
hope. We have the same objection to the neo 
logism of Romanic for Romanesque. The last 
well established, and its meaning will not be 
clarified by a substitute. Mr. Ferguss 


have had us say Romance, but he did not prevail 


| 
Neither is it hkely that the English world wi 
consent to say Romanic 

The illustrations are abundant and ry w 
selected. many of them new to books of this 


pendious kind, and a pleasant exchange for the 
familiar ones. 
from other works, some very well 
ill. the 
well done, clear and concis 


They are, of course, repr 
1nd some very 
The glossary at end is necessary and 
,and not often t 
concise to be clear. A great improvemen 
previous volume is the bibliography. 
formal, and does not assume to be complet: 

the notes give authorities enough to show 
student how to continue his studies in ail parts 

the field. The authorities are the best, and r 
cent ones are not 
that in writing of Itahan Romanesque so 
tant Dartein’s ‘ Ar 
barde’ should have 


neglected, thot 
a book as chitecture L 
been overlooked But, att 
all deductions, we commend Dr. Reber’s book as 
the best account of its subject that the Eng! 


reader will find. 


Court Life in 
With Illustrations 
ISS7. Pp. vui, 298 

TEWFIK PaAsHaA had Khedive about six 

months wnen the author of this 

Egypt, in January, 1880, as tutor to his chil 

For more than a year Mr. Butler lived in constant 

and familiar 

abundant opportunities for studying his ch: 
ter and observing the spirit which he brough 
his work as ruler. It 
markable picture (and one in most respects very 
different from the popular impression of Tewtik 
in England and in this country is drawn 
of a Turk who never smokes, is the 1 of 
one wife, has neither slaves bor harem, is simp! 


FEygupt. By Alfred J. 

Scribner & Welford. 
SvVvOoO 
been 


} ' 
DOOK 


lutercour-e with bim, 


is an interesting and re 


which 


husban 


in his tastes and pleasures, and, though a devout 
Mussuiman, isa member of a sect which believes 
chara 


in education and progress. How sucha 


ter could have been formed amid the corrupt in 
fluences of Ismail’s court, it is difficult to unde 
stand, and yet there can be no question that th 
new Khedive, though less brilliant and energeti 
than his father, Was an upright man, earnestly 
intent on reforms, and 
of bis wretched subjects. 
by numerous facts, but also by the reports of 


solicitous for the welfare 


} 


Thisis shown not Only 


some of the frequent conversations which Tewtik 
held with Mr. Butler on public affairs. We may 
cite the abolition of the Désab, that part ot 
celebration of the Prophet’s Birthday peculiar t 
Egypt, in which a sheikh, mounted on hi 
rides over the bodies of 
Mr. Butler witnessed this scene shortly after his 
arrival, and his description of the ** dre: 
revolting spectacle * is the most vivid we 
ber ever to have read. From his place in front 
of the Khedive’s tent, ‘* my feet tou 
of heads, [ could see with horrible clearness 
that happened.” The sheikh 
and the borse a stout cob snod with irot 


the 


rseback, 


hundreds of dervishes 


} 
Was a iarge mi: 


‘““Many of the natives had told me tha 
horse did not tread on the but n 
stepped across them, planting bis feet berw 
This I soon saw was false: the bodies wer 
ed so close that the horse must trample uy 
On hecame_ I saw the dreadful vielding 
bodies as thigh or ribs, spine or sboulder tf 
crushing weight of the boofs, aud | saw 
writhing of the poor tortured forms 
a moment after he passed 
all bore the first shock in 
proof oftheir faith. Butafteran instant’s paus 


} 1 
Dod Les, 


the dervishes lay st 


Slience, for this ts 
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all rose or tried to rise. Some were unhurt an 
imped pell-mell thers, as they tried t 
move, shrieked and velled und fell back fainting 
The wounded are sent away from Cau 
and t 1 ire buried secretly, and no one ever 
knows thet iber of either. lest it should be said 
that the Prophet's miracle was not accomplished 
\ rdingly the natives beheve that no one ever 
is hurt 
So deep an impression did this scene make upon 
the lishman that he lost no opportunity of 
upressing upon the Khedive (who, it should be 
sald, *‘ remained in his tent, preferring to see ht 
tle or nothing of the barbarities enacted ”) the du 
tv of putting an end to the practice. This he did 
: such tact and persistency that the required 
rder Was given, and the next 


vear the sheikh 


Was preceded by ‘'a strong body of police, ob 


\ meant to prevent any fanatics at the last 
rom throw themselves under the 

t trampled 
It was Mr. Butler’s good fortune to arrive in 
I ust in time to accompany Tewtik ona 
vup the Nile to the First Cataract, and 
i to Dan ta and Rosetta. This gave him a 
to see the country in gala dress, for every 
t ind village was decorated and at night 
br i vy Uluminated, while processions, ban 


juets, and receptions without number were given 


Kuedive \t one pla ‘e all 





t tr s were adorned on either side with con 
ti sarches of painted woodwork, and every 
arch was bu with flags and lanterns. Here 
wid there, perched im boxes over the roadway 

mid-air, groups of musicians or story-tellers 
recited san to the great amusement of the 
rowd below Whenever we reached the 


house of a notable or rich merchant, a band of mu 


sic struck up a salute, slaves salamed, and carpets 


] i} . } we 
were spread for us to walk upon across the court 


the fact that 


tler was struck with 








“the men as a rule make a great deal of obe 
sau but are silent; they do not know how t¢t 
1 i t} ‘ n the housetops raise 
their shr | ’ i tless the La 
figs), Which is used to express er joy or 
mourning Atay t the Delta tbe tents of 
the shelkfs ** were I g t t 
vere adorned inside w work 
nmow tl intry. the d signs sist g of 
flowers, fruits, a s mventional symbols 





ful taste at ry. One tent is sald to hav 

st £2.00 tler is enthusiastic over the 
beauty ar ( f Rosetta, with its gardens 
wd lonnaded str Ss lined with ancient palaces 
the windows of wt ire vered wit 














site mushrabia r lat work set ] 
riels; and within-d s abound splendidly carved 
ind painted ings of woodwork, and dadoes 
ind pave nts of ma mosal 
rt bief erest Mr. Butler's bex how 
r,is to be found it sa it of life in the 
i nad the persons tormed the Kobe 
i S rt H s s Wer tw bovs, Abbas 
SIX years 1, and Moha i Ali, barely 
t Tl w f . as fair s mas 
peans 1 zht ttv faces, and most 
\ yy : ad gol abilities \ 
s r is given 
Vins ! U) lay the V ig 
va ~ . a “el ft Worn Lom 
S t st be done bbas 
a ul t e up. and said 
i ae | t is a fellah W bv 
s il ‘ ‘Why ause he is 
w The pashas and rt 
tt sw g Turks or natives of tl 
$s M4 ant 1 f{ judiced ng the 
i ilways dreaming of ndepend 
g % Ce sstomes are told of them 
ssors which read like chapters 


ts. Some of these were 





reinftedd to tl rut! wftik ~ ‘ 
vers i witt r q i ‘ 
t 1 Fin ia 

Wt any ‘ ‘ i 
traved tl . ‘ . 
gave the tirst ‘ . ‘ 
m the ws I : 


‘ i ‘ 
wl ht bad A 
puroose It wa it 
a red stor “ 
Mi i | s WAS 
girieight years 1 


palace sers mB (UU 

ver it gra iow 
ra i ’ 

Phe stone has t ‘ 
the iskKead asf 

t | vi ar 

t ~ ti . . 

in tt Rg { - ‘“ 

} ~ S present wi ‘ 














stand 
Mr I 
was sf i t 
s wv? 
ment of Alex 
by the Englis s 
tures t pusilla \ 
f the Kiedy 
witt 1 i } -_ 
SAVIT * 
f yreat weakness . ‘ 
uti ives s ‘ { 
ent wi t 
i n of affairs ‘ q 
act with wi I ry é 
{ Ww Ver ‘ 
1 STs \ 
tt reign Powers, S | 
tt ma w t . . 
ft Kt \ i 1s t . } 
le | at to Fra “ N 
tioned the t k : . vtik 
greater liber Not : s 
ery, but he ‘has the great 
ri not merely becaus ‘ ‘ 
bu ils na int ¢ x i i 
and superstitious ideas of the w Asa st ‘ 
step towards reform this d t . 
himself started a sort of high s y 
Cair We cannot but reg t t 
has not shown, so far as it w sible for | 
to do so, what Lewtik ts i w hie r t 
the difficulties and dis Na ‘nts ! I 
tion have weakened ! 
Ss jas if WV | t Duk 
f Argvll. 2 vols. GP. I um’s Sons. 1SS7 
THis book is a most striking lustration of the 
10€ the saving tha i in must have an 
Is 1 a il rder t 
pinions of his own Phe 
y 
many times this sim } 
and the iltit a pinions, as well as tl | 
positiveness with which they are expressed, is in | 
due proportion. His wisdom in his own conceit 
justifies the hopelessness of Solomon. It is 88 un 
bounded as to constitute a most conclusive argu 
ment against the very position to establish wh 


he has written his book. His whims ar 

even in the very printing and publishing of the-e 
Nothing could 

L 


easier for so rich an author than to adorn a book 


sumptuous volumes. have 


upon this most romantic and picturesque of all 


themes with an abundance of the most superb 
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illustrations. Instead of showing this moderate 
degree of consideration for the reader, he has 
chosen to distigure his work with some wretched 
woodcuts taken from drawings of hisown. These, 
as he states, pretend to no artistic merit, and 
were made chiefly for geological purposes. They 
are of little value even for such irrelevant uses, 
and are really introduced by the arbitrary will 
of the author, who takes pleasure, as he tells us, 
in reflecting that although all superticial objects, 
such as buildings, trees, etc., are of comparative- 
ly recent date, yet the outlines of the mountains 
and the contours of sea and land have remained 
unchanged for many centuries, 

The Duke of Argyll finds the existing defim- 
tions of political economy ‘‘confoundimg and 
confusing.” Of them he says: 


“Land, Labor, and Capital are the orthodox 
Three. . . . ‘Tbe deftimtion, therefore, alto- 
getber is scholastic and artificial in the bighest 
degree teucbing votving, suggesting nothing— 
because nope of its di-tuctions correspond with 
such great dividing lines as exist in Nature. One 
ot these lines ruus alonz the seeming gulf be 
tween Mind and Matter, aod another between 
our own share i bowb ot these. and the boundless 
volume of them which is external to ourselves, 
but with which, nevertheless, we have close re- 
lations These dividing lines are familar to us 
all inour thoughts, iv our actions, and ia our 
language. They seem to poimt toa better Uhree 
than Land, Labor, and Capital. Mind, Matter, 
and Opportunity would be tbe amended list. 
Mind is that which we know-—as we know no 
thing else Matter is that which is ours also in 
Muscle. and in all that 1t acts upon, or that reacts 
on it, Opportunity is a convenient term for 
every kind, degree, and variety of condition and 
of circumstance which belps to stimulate our de 
sires, to clear our alms, or to facilitate the attain- 
ment of them,” 


Accordingly, bis Grace having swept away the 
fictions of the economists, proceeds to elucidate 
the history of Scotland with the aid of a science 
of his own construction; and here at least the 
exclusive rights of ownership will be respected. 


The ttle of toe Duke to all rights of property in 
his Own private system of political economy is 
far more secure than his title to his lands. Nei- 
ther armed rebellion nor legalized robbery can 
ever molest him here, and even envy will avert 
her malignant glance from this possession, The 
fundamental principle of this system is tne abso- 
tute right of ownership in land. The whole his- 
tory of Scotland is one long testimony to the 
beneficent results of this right. In the case of 
the Island of Tyree, documents in the possession 
of the author “‘ prove in the greatest detail that 
every single step towards improvement which 
has been taken during the Jast hundred and fifty 
years has been taken by the Proprietor, and not 
by the people. Not only so, but every one 
of these steps, without exception, has been 
taken against the prevailing opiions and feel 
ings of the people at the time.” What is true of 
this island is true, according to the Duke, of the 
whole of Scotland. Her great landowners— for 
by ownership we are to understand the proprie- 
tary right of a great landlord, not of a peasant— 
have made her what she is, They lifted her out 
of the miseries of Celtic feudalism by granting 
charters, they established their beneficent rule 
by eptorcing covenants, they stimulated im 
provement by judicious leases, and enforced a 
rational agriculture in the teeth of the persistent 
opposition of an ignorant and brutish tenantry. 
Somewhat more than a hundred years ago, an 
other distinguished Scotchman, Adam Smith, 
observed, ‘The statesman who should attempt 
to direct private people in what manner they 
uught toemploy their capitals would not only 
load himself with a most unnecessary attention, 
but assume an authority which could safely be 
trusted, not only to no single person, but to no 
council or senate whatever, and which would no- 
where be so dangerous as in the hands of a man 


who had folly and presumption enough to fancy 


‘ himself fit to exercise it.” In the opinion of the 


Duke of Argyll, not only is he himself fit to exer 
cise this authority, but also every one into whose 
hands it may happen to fall. He entirely omits 
the qualification of Aristotle, who justifies des- 
potism only when the ruler excels all other per- 
sons in the community in virtue. In fact, bis ar- 
gument, so far as it 1s an argument, would justi- 
fy the institution of slavery. We do not 
find it difficult to believe that the tenants in the 
Island of Tyree or elsewhere in the domains of 
the (ampbells should have opposed the measures 
of their landlords if they resembled the present 
Duke. We can easily understand how the most 
judicious scheme may have been presented in a 
manner so offensive as to compel a self respecting 
tenant to reject it on principle. 

So far as the argument of this book is directed 
against doctrinaires of the Marx and George 
type, we have no criticism to offer. If any one 
chooses to believe that the condition of the tillers 
of the soil was better under the hideous barba- 
rism of the tribe cr the clan, and that communal 
property resulted in anything more than univer- 
sal poverty, be will find the case against him 
stated with very telling force, Lt appears clearly 
enough from these pages that the tenant under 
the existing law is far better off than the clans- 
man could ever have been under the ‘com and 
livery,” the ‘‘ vopacbt,” the ‘* coshering.” and the 
“tallages ’ of thechief. But the author looks in 
the wrong quarter for hisenemy. Attacks either 
upon property in general or landed property in 
particular will be repulsed whenever proprietors 
really become alarmed about them. But land- 
lordism is a very different thing from ownership. 
The Duke of Argyll wholly fails to show that 
when the feudal chieftain ceased to fulfil the of- 
tice of a sovereign, owing to the development of 
the national sovereignty, be was justly entitled 
to retaia those attributes of sovereignty which 
immediately assumed the form of absolute pro- 
prietary rights m the soil. The land had beep 
given to him and his followers in the first place. 
It was bis to dispose of only among them and 
while he was their ruler; and when a greater 
ruler appeared, the rights of the chief ought to 
have been extinguished. The author also fails 
wholly to consider that the individual ownership 
of land by those who occupy it 1s a very different 
thing from the right of a single subject to dispose 
absolutely of a considerable portion of a king- 
dom. 

It would be unjust to deny that there is a great 
deal of interesting and valuable information scat 
tered throngh these pages. Neither the absurd 
pedantry of the author nor his intense bias can 
altogether avail to conceal his real knowledge or 
to discredit his genuine patriotism. But his 
view isso entirely one-sided that it is impossible 
to accept his account of the development of Scot- 
lish society as historical. He misrepresents not 
intentionally but because he cannot help it. Yet 
if we can make allowance for this, we may enjoy 
his graphic accounts of the wild deeds of tbe 
clans, and the quiet grace of his descriptions of 
the scenery of the Highlands. It is impossible 
not to regret that such powers of narration and 
such exceptional opportunities should be thrown 
away In a ridiculous attempt to maintain an ob 
solete theory. The vook might easily have been 
made a fascinating history; but as all its histori- 
cal references are introduced to support a certain 
proposition, we feel sure that there are other in- 
terpretations to be put upon them, and that nalf 
the case has been omitted. Considered as an his- 
torical argument, the book seems to us to bea 
monumental failure. We feel disposed to give 
judgment against the plaintiff on his own show- 
ing. His plea discloses an arrogance so offensive 
that it makes the very name of landed proprietor 





odious. A few more arguments of this kind 
would certainly put an ena tothe system of great 
estates in land. The Duke ot Argyll would do 
well to cease his appeals to the public, taking to 
beart the advice of an ancient philo-opher to the 
upregenerate sailors who, when a tempest arose, 
began to call upon the gods: ** Peace! Let them 
not know you are here.” 





Philadelphia, 1681-1887. A History of Munici- 
pal Development. By Edward P. Allinson and 
Boies Pevrcse of the Pbiladelphia Bar  Balti- 
more: Publication Agency of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 1887. 

THE title of this excellent book sufficiently indi- 


cates the purpose of its authors. Although their 


judicious treatment of the subnject required the 
pest legal furniture of their profession, as well as 
the thoughtful and digested learning of the his- 
torian, yet its great value will be to the student 
of social science, to whom the present extraordi- 
nary development of wealth and population 1s 
constantly presenting new problems of no easy 
solution. Notwithstanding the fabulous taies of 
ancient cities and their exaggerated populations, 
if is necessary to ac’ept and realize the fact that 
at no former time has the tendency of population 
towards great centres been so rewarkable ; and 
no branch of science has so lamentably failed to 
keep step with it, by applving knowledge to new 
social conditions, as that which aims especially 
in that direction, and which we rather indefi- 
nitely call social science. Tue reasons of this 
tendency are well understood by publicists, and 
are likely to continue and possibly to increase in 
force. They are closely connected with the pro- 
gress of mankind, and we would not modify them 
if we could ; but none the less are they tending 
to alter many or all the conditions of social, and 
therefore, in a free country, of political life. 

Inasiugle generation modern cities have grown 
from thousands to millions, and every succeeding 
census exhibits their constantly increasing per- 
centage of the aggregate population. As long a3 
labor continues to be further divisible, and the 
forces of nature can be more and more harnessed 
to the work of man, so long will economy of pro- 
duction and distribution be promoted by these 
great municipal aggregations; and therefore. un- 
der the ceaseless spur of competition, the process 
must go on, and must be regarded as a perma- 
nent fact, calling for the most enlightened and 
effective application of al] that we know of both 
political and social knowledge. To study, col- 
lect, and preserve an important part of the know- 
ledge valuable for such purposes nas been the aim 
of our authors. Discarding the sentimental trash 
which too often swells the bulk of such local bis- 
tories, they have with excelent taste confined 
their work to tracing from innumerable, but dis- 
tinctly quoted, sources the actual political origin 
and history of a great municipality, pointing out 
with impartial fidelity the constant efforts, and 
almost as constant failures, to keep municipal ad- 
ministration fairly up to the civic wants, 

First we have a general and most entertaming 
sketch, tracing back some distinctive corporate 
peculiarities through our Englsh and Teutonic 
ancestors to the earliest usages of the Aryan race, 
and clearly distinguishing the three systems of 
local administration brought to the new world by 
the first colonists of the Eastern, Middle, and 
Southern colonies respectively, all of them equal- 
ly of pure English race. Passing brietly over 
the Delaware River settlements of 162U-1681, and 
approaching the subject proper, we next have the 
earliest proprietary charter of 1601, which was 
lost for nearly two centuries, and found by the 
authors, after most of their hook was written, 
amoug the private papers of an old city family 
(Biddle). The strictly medizeval character of 
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that instrument—which 1s far more antiquated 
than its dute—and its gradual modification and 
development towards modern views, are carefully 
and ably traced by methods which could scarce 
ly be improvei. We have a vivid picture of the 
steady growth and complexity of municipal 
wants, and the consequent ceaseless crop of cbar 
ters and law-making—all pushing the difficulties 
a little further ahead, but all equally futile to 
dispose of them—down to the latest charter tak 
ing effect April, ISS7, of which such great hopes 
are now entertained. Even this last charter has 
required, to get itself enacted, thirty years since 
its principal features were outlined in 1856 by 
the then Mayor, Mr. Vaux, in an able official 
message which has only now borne its fruit 





re the law, our modern municipal corpora 


tions are only artificial persons, as the rest of us 
are natural persons. Their duties should be sole- 
ly financial and administrative. They have no 
thing to do with the political or legal rights of 
persons or of things, and consequently there is no 
political significance in our authors’ conclusion, 
which we think must be shared by the intelligent 
portion of the public, that most of the failures of 
our local administrations are traceable to the 
universal tendency to usurpation of. executive 
functions by legislative bodies. In Philadelphia 
certainly—and probably in most American cities 
—the usual course bas been to start out with a 
reasonably strong and responsible executive, and 
then for the councils, by establishing a multi 
plicity of so-called ** departments,” with a stand- 
ing committee for each, and an obedient agent 
called ‘‘chief of department,” to grasp all pat- 
ronage, and meddie with every purchase and 
contract, till waste, failure, and ruin startle the 
public to demand more law and a new start, 

The new charter now has aimed to sweep aside 
this legislative usurpation by concentrating re 
spt nsibility in the executive, and vesting the ay 
pointments directly or indirectly in him, on the 
theory that power and responsibility are insepa 
rable, and as much as is refused of one must fail 
of the other. But this necessary concentration 
of power has been carefully checked by subject 
ing the appointments to systematic tests of sele 
tion by public competitive examination, thus seek 
lng to vest the patronage in an impartial system, 





instead of in an individual with personal frie: 
to reward, and perbaps enemies to punish. If 
we were willing to express a single dissatisfaction 


with this excellent work, it is that the authors 





have omitted to point out this important ch 
to autocratic power, since all friends of the char 
ter would admit that, without it, such power 
vested in one man would be offensive and dan 
gerous. It is of the more importance tbat this 


been tuliy dwelt upon, be- 


feature should bave 
cause if the public, through careiessness or want 
of appreciation of its Importance as a restrait 


upon the selfish use of executive power, should 


permit it to be evaded or frittered away, an in 


different individual migh> become an intolerable 


despot. 





Annals of Auqusta County, Virginia By Jos 
A. Waddeil, Member of the Virginia Hist 
eal Society. Richmond: Wm. Ellis Jones 
IS86, Pp, vil, 574. 





It was in September, 1716, that Gov. Spotsw 
scaled the Blue Ridge, forded the Shenandva 
and formal! took possessi for King G 





the First of England.” Chaplain Hugh Jones, 


his contemporary account of the expedition, in- 


timates that the Governor took witb him *‘a suf 
ficient Stock of Provision ™; and the honest dia 


rist, John Fontaine, who was one of the party 








shows us that the Jamestown muniste! 


misinformed, He says 
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We had a good dinner, and after it we got! 


the men together and loaded all their arms, and 

we drank the King's health in champagne, and 

fired a voliey, the Princess’s health in Burgundy, 

and fired a volley, and ail the rest of the roval ‘ N 
family in claret, and fired a volley We drank 

the Governor's health and tired another volleys ay 
We had several sorts of liquors, viz, Virginia | 


























red wine and white wine, Irish bh ! 
brandy, shrub, two sorts of rum, lew 
canary, cherry punch, cider, etc.” it « 
Those were droughty times, and if that sort of We may 
thing held for forty years, Thackeray did not \ 
exaggerate in describing the feats of the drinkers abused W 
at Castlewood. Tbis was the expedition of t 
* Kmgbts of the Golden Horseshoe’ Chaplain and tha I Y 
Jones will tell us why so called give it tot " 
‘* For this expedition they were obliged to pr {trish fax w 
vide u great Quantity ot Horse Shoes; (Things fst 
seldom used in the lower Parts of the Country - 
where there are few Stones): Upon which Ac 
count the Governor, upon their Return, present years 
ed each of his Companions with a Golden Horse took t ‘ win \ 
Shoe, wita this Inscription: s§ ft 
cendere montes.” 
Peyton, in his ‘ History of Augusta County,’ has Rev. Alex v 
the astonishing reading it for tf, and t ! is 
more astonishing translation, ** Thus he swe 
to cross the mountains.” 
Finding that Augusta County now vers only , . MI 
about nine hundred square miles at bas beet 
limited to that since 1701), one will be tempted " 
to think that a gre int of sentitnent, to sa I 
nothing of good liquor, was indulped u ts f 
first discoverers. Buta glance at the may \ 
county as it existed, or Was supposed to exist, pag 
from 1758 to 1770, shows a vast empire, rut N i ‘« 
in the old lordly way clear to the Mississippi ar 
up to the Lakes, embracing all of Oh Ll 
Indiana, and Kentucky, with generous s s of WW 
Tennessee, New York, and Pennsylvania, just pres 
tying the bumpers and the volleys and tl 
order of kmghthood., ii 
Mr. Waddell bas done a piece of good work, = : \ 
He modestly disclaims anything beyond the t 
of annalist, but it 1s exactly in such explorat s) t 
f musty old records—tax-lists, pamsh | cs \ 
newspapers, and private journals—tuat tl est K \ 
ontributions to local history are made Bev \\V 
ton’s ‘ History, for example, is f " 
tious and discursiv mut is not nest 5 \ 
the present work for painstaking a i \ 
I irces, tor a ref iu n \ 
pressul f the tin We are g t \i \ 
Waddell was not deterred from NG : s 
0 tr ict that Pevt > Vv i ha 
peared but tir Years ag “Y t tirst \ 
gusta County has had irge S [ 
neptinits populatior Relig = exiles f ! sting i 
north of Lreland, as 1 vof t vs - 
were, pushing emigrants from Penns-viva s ~ : ’ \\ 
Were others, their presence in the valley. t : : f 
haract ties, s al,} i l.above a : ¢ 
12 Ss erm tt history of ft rst tw > 
t} gener ne Diss ers, the vet nag % 
to live peaceably und the Virg a Establis I : ‘ 
h partly tl gh tr ix I > Lug i ‘ 
lesiasti iws, | ) \ ans of eas > Ml ¢ T 
sclences 1D tak t tl t x i ‘ g i 
- } t ai { 
nd esis snetaiilcaiatel shane ¢ ‘ : - ‘ ‘ 
vas ~ illed Jes i t is i 
ul t s g I \ It is ! Au 
t S WOrKs sw t \ PM i nists ( i i} had 
Chaplain Jones g grievous fact 1 i Legislatur n 
tl bistry of ft tstablist t ~ s \ | 1 a pet n Z il ) 
ee Sus t SDY fe s wardiy | ! tmancipation ; that t 
H 5 ly =} s i s ! { pretty steady Whigs in na 
Was iCK Pr a l ss and pra t | Ss i have been ear! ly is 
\ 1tions t Sal illaws we f ved f I naintaining the Union na uld 
: oy ft grand if ri da ha per pLiy acqu ed in the Lbiirteenth 
Coger Was pres i f a breach the Ame nent. Mr. Waddell gives but few pag 
peace in driving bogs over the Blue Ridge on the to the revellion—those very suggestive, howevet 
Sabbath."’ More intelligible was the sentence of being made up almost entirely of extracts from 
ward Boyle to be put im the stocks fortwo his own diary—and fewer still to the era of re 
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construction. He closes his annals with 1870. 
He might have made a better index than he did. 
On early ecclesiastical history he might have con- 
sulted Prof. Briggs’s ‘American Presvyterianism’ 
to advantage. Excepting these and a few other 
minor deficiencies, his work is excellent both in 
conception and performance. 





Letters of Horatio Greenough to his brother 
Henry Greenough, With biographical sketches 
and some contemporary correspondence. Edit- 
ed by Frances Boott Greenough. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co, 1887. 


THIS volume does net purport to give a complete 
biography of our first sculptor, but it serves for 
one; and, indeed, from these open and amiable 


letters and the modest narrative that connects | 


them, the reader obtains a view of Greenough’s 


life and an impression of his character that are | 
all sufficient. He was born into a talented fami- | 
ly, several of whom won distinction and led use- | 


ful lives, and he was educated at Harvard Col- 


lege. It was while there, and before he was | 
twenty years old, that he made the model for | 


Bunker Hill monument which, for form and pro- 


‘ | 
portion, was adopted. Soon after graduatior he 


went to Italy, and there, he said, he ‘‘ began to 
feel nature’s value : [ adored her before, but as a 
Persian does the sun, with my face to the 
grovad.” He was compelled by illness to return 
after a short stay, and, on reaching his own 
country, went to Washington, where he had 
commissions for a while; but it was not long be- 
fore he was back 1n Italy, where, by the aid of 
Boston friends and the kindness of Fenimore 
Cooper, he remained at work until his reputation 
was established, and thereafter he made Italy bis 
home for the greater part of his life. He wasa 
warm patriot, however, in speech as well as in 
sentiment; he enjoyed his visits home, and he 
had the good fortune to die in his native land, 
December 18, 1852. He was only forty-seven 
years old, 

Such a lifeis naturally told with much com 
pleteness in the letters written home, These are, 
however, in the strictest sense home letters, and 
they bave the charm of familiarity, and occa- 
sionally sometbing of the tedium of personal 
affairs and the limitation of view within the 
family horizon natural to such epistles, The 
best of them are those written in youth, when 
the freshness, the unvertainty, and the ambition 
of the chase for fame had their hour. There is 
a frankness, a genuineness,a real boyishness 
about these earlier confidences and experiences 
that keep them stili vital; and with them must 
be included the package of return letters, written 
by his brother Alfred, which give us a passing 
glimpse of Boston at the beginning of the thirties, 
when John Hancock’s house, in which the family 
were living, still commanded ‘‘a view of the 
whole city, country, and harbor,” and when 
Greenough pére was ‘the only real-estate deal- 
er. Welearn from this same batch of letters 
that Mr. Ticknor bad the only copy of Shelley 
‘*in the country ” (about Boston, let us hope) in 
1831, and the editor adds that he was generous in 


lending this and other rare works by ‘ Elia, 
Goethe, Bulwer, and Disraeli.” 

Horatio’s later letters are occupied largely with 
his orders and with other detaus of business and 
family interests; very little is to be found in re- 
gard to art or books or famous persons. But con 
stantly one comes upon some little incident, some 
picture of nature, or pithy remark, or gets near to 
great events like the revolutions of °48, so that at 
the end there is a little wonder that such slight 
materials have turned out so well. The editor 
has handled his subject very deftly and pleasant- 
ly, and made it all interesting. It is painful to 
observe how Greenough was troubled and hurt 


Government in regard to the disposition and 
payment of his public works. His ideal statue of 


Washington has found few defenders, but his | 
protest against the pointof view from which it is 


now regarded, and his own intention that it 
should be seen in a closed chanel, are to be re- 
membered. Indepenaently of artistic merit, 
however, he was much vexed by the practical 


business involved in his engagements by the Gov- | 


| ernment, and he took 1t very much to heart, He 
| could bid the critics who suggested tossing his 
| great work ‘‘into the Potomac” a very satisfac- 
| tory defiance from the vantage ground of his ideal 
art; but no reply so solacing was to be found 
when the ‘lreasury withheld a draft. He behav- 
ed very well, nevertheless, and, after his death, 
matters were properly settled. There is an ac- 
count of Priessmtz, the founder of the water- 
cure, and of his establishment and manner of life 
at Graefenberg, and also a picturesque passage 
about the Malvern Hills and Wells. Greenough’s 
love of wild nature was strung, and bis eye for 
the salient points good; he seems to have been 
not unwilling to pen ‘‘a description ” in bis ear- 
lier years, and probably he was not greatly of- 
fended when the irrepressible Willis published a 
letter from ‘‘ a young artist in Italy, as it is so re- 
dolent of the land frem which it came, though 
not intended for the public eye.” But if was in 
other days than ours that the lover of nature, too 
long cramped in his ‘“bird’s-eye Florence,” 
breathing once more the New England sweet- 
briar of a May morning, could write it down— 
**God is great and Newport is His abode.” 

With this gem of a former age we take leave 
of the volume, which those will like to read who 
are interested in the people and nascent art feel- 
ing of old Boston, and who enjoy the words of a 
simple and unbookish man to his own folk. 





Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe. Chicago: 8. 
C. Griggs & Co. 
THIS volume contains the lectures and extempore 
discussions offered at the Milwaukee Literary 
School in August, 1886. This institution appears 
to be an imitation of the Concord School of Phi- 
losophy, or perhaps we should rather say an off- 
shoot; at any rate, no less than five of those who 
contributed to the Concord lectures upon Goethe 
in 1885 were present at the Milwaukee schvol, 
and are represented in the volume before us, 
which is thus, as we should expect, very redolent 
of the Concord aroma, From Mr. F. B. Sanborn 





by the difficulties of his negotiations with our | 


we have a repetition, with some additions, of his 
Concord lecture upon ‘‘Goethe’s Relations to 
English Literature,” and from Mr. Denton J. 
Snider a chapter of bis work on ‘‘ Faust,” noticed 
in the Nation of February 10, and also an ultra- 
Pindaric anniversary ode. One-third of the vo- 
lume emanates from Dr. W. T. Harris, who con- 
tributes two formal lectures and a numoer of 
lengthy extempore discussions. A lecture by 
Mr. James McAlister upon ‘‘ Gcethe as a Scien- 
tist” is given according to a condensed report in 
the Milwaukee Sentinel. As reported, the per- 
formance has little or no value. and seems to 
have been inserted only as a peg upon which to 
hang Dr. Harris’s attempted ‘tre-cue” of Goethe’s 
theory of color. The best essay in the collection 
is one by Mrs. Maria A, Shorey upon the ‘ Elec- 
tive Affinities,’ which is a thoughtful and sugges- 
tive study, couched mainly in the literary Eng- 
lish of the world’s people. Even this, however, 
exhales in patcbes the Concord aroma, as witness 
the followimg sentence: 





‘Indeed, I think it will some time be admitted 
that he often grasped inteilectually, if be could 
not continuously hold, the underlying principle 
of all progress from the slime, up through the 
struggling, teemmg ranks of life to that half- 
poetic, half-propbhetic dream (which haunts us 
all) of a race of men and women whose souls, 
puritied by the discipline of the generations into 
harmony with celestial currents, know at iast 
neitver sorrow nor striving, but exist 1n peace, 
stirred only by the ebb and flow of the mighty 
ocean of divine desire and happy attainment.” 


The book is edited by Mrs Marion V. Dudley, 
Secretary of the School, who in a prefatory note 
commends her work to the public ip these words: 
‘To emphasize the value of ideas; to stimulate 
profounder research; to cultivate in mortal 
youth, is 1ts earnest purpose.” On the title-page, 
for some occult reason to us inscrutable, stands 
the motto,**Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan, 
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